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NIAGA 


BY PROFESSOR W. 


*Tis morn.—The rocky steeps and woodland scene 

Lie curtain'’d in the mist, which like a screen, 

Shrouds all the landscape; as when, fold in fold, 

Dun clouds of battle o’er yon plain were rolled, 

On that fierce day of agony and strife. * 

With such loud tumult is this scenery rife; 

For hark! from yon dim cope of mist are pealed 

Thunders more dread than those of battle-field; 

More awful, bursting from that misty cloud, 

That wraps the turmoil in its mystic shroud. 
Those deep-voiced thunders are thy morning song, 

Niagara! booming the wild woods along. 

And, see! as peals that everlasting hymn, 

The sun’s broad disk is peering o’er the brim 

Of yon dark forest. How its ine, 

Tipped by his golden ray, is seen to shine 

With kindling lustre, till the wood entire 

Would seem to burn with unconsuming fire. 

In opening glory mounts the Lord of day; 

*Till touch'd by th’ influence of his genial ray, 

The misty veil is rising. Thinner grows 

The ascending vapour, and in glimpses shows 

The spreading scene below; till the last fold 

That hides the glorious prospect is uprolled ; 

When, clad in gorgeous vest of every hue, 

Bursts the wild scene of wonder on the view! 

The sun is up; the flashing waters gleam 

With rainbow sparklings in his living beam: 

Where can that sun behold in his career, 

A spectacle like that which greets us here! 


See yon vast curve of waters! how they sweep 
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With whirl incessant o'er the giddy steep; 
Awful they plunge! and merging into day, 
Toss with their giant arms the whirling spray, 
Which rearing in mid heaven its feathery crest, 
Reflects the rainbow on its glorious breast, 

Tis night.—The moon is in the cloudless sky : 
She looks on thy tumultuous scenery, 
Niagara! as when with gaze of love 
Soft pity would some ruthless deed reprove. 
When mellowed in her soft and silvery ray, 
How do thy awful terrors melt away ; 
The flashing furies of thy headlong tide, 
Calmed into molten silver, sweetly glide ; 
The billowy foam that chafed and knew no rest, 
Seems like a string of pearls upon thy breast ; 
Nay, the hoarse pealing of thy voice sublime 
Is softened to a tone of silvery chime ; 
And seems a requiem to the dreams of rest 
Of those on whom the daisied turf is pressed 
On yonder plain; who for their country died, 
And who, as ebbed away life's lingering tide, 
Heurd in thy voice the hymn of victory, 
And felt it smooth their passage to the sky. 

Upon the heart how mighty is the power 
Of such a scene, in such a moonlight hour. 
To earth, proud knee, and worship at this shrine 
Of Deity, how hallowed, how divine! 
For where on earth, by human footstep trod, 
Is there a spot so speaks the present God 
As this vast scene of awfulness and power, 


So dressed in beauty at this midnight hour! 
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POEM. 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, BY ELIZA EARLE. 


** Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my latter end be like his.” 


Tuov who thus wishest, in life’s early morning, 

While joy’s bright clusters in thy path are strewn, 
Give earnest heed to each celestial warning, 

That points thy footsteps to the heavenly throne. 
The Holy Spirit, by its admonitions, 

Reveals full oft to man the Sovereign will, 
Engraving on his heart the sure conditions 

By which God's righteous law he may fulfil. 


Biest condescension—ask, it shall be given, 
Seek, and the treasure thou shalt surely find, 
Knock, and the portals of indulgent Heaven 
Shall open to thy truth-illumined mind. 
But how escape the hour of dread temptation! 
How keep my soul unspotted from the world! 
The fiery trial, the severe probation, 
When pleasure’s banners all shall be unfurled. 


Oh! cast away these gloomy, dark presages, 
Thy source of help, thy mighty Saviour near, 
Thy soul, if anchored on the Rock of Ages, 
Need dread no trial, no temptation fear. 
Thus, if thou yieldest to these visitations, 
All earthly joys shall poor and tasteless seem. 
Earth's scenes may change, yet still shall time's mutations 
Pass by thee as the fabric of a dream. 


And, in life’s desert, many a bright oiisis 
Shall give the presage of those pastures green, 
Where bliss is founded on a changeless basis, 
And life’s eternal waters cheer the scene. 
Then bow in spirit to these admonitions, 
And ask for aid and counsel from on high, 
Live, like the righteous, by God's requisitions, 
And, like the righteous, thou shalt surely die. 
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JESSIE ARMSTRONG—THE LILY OF LINNDALE. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD, 


Tue silver sounds of a church bell went ringing 
through the sweet still air of a Sabbath morning, 
and long ere they ceased, the winding paths which 
led away among sunny slopes and green hollows to 
the little church of Linndale, were trodden by quiet 
feet hastening to the morning service. If the beauty 
of external objects may be supposed to aid in the 
devotion of the heart, truly the worshippers in that 
humble edifice must have been “ fervent in spirit.” 
Situated on an eminence in one of the most pictu- 
resque and lovely valleys of Scotland, it commanded 
a view of a small lake with its clear surface breaking 
“ into dimples which laughed in the sun.” On the 
opposite side rose a wall of dark rocks, of a castel- 
lated appearance ; from the top long vines floated like 
pennons in the breeze, and masses of pendant wild 
flowers, and mosses gemmed with bright blossoms 
hung from the crevices, like dilapidated but gorgeous 
tapestry, overshadowing the water which lay dark and 
still below. No line had fathomed its fearful depth, 
for there was a wild legend connected with the spot 
which caused it to be shunned by the fisherman, 
although in such a locality “the red trout groweth 
prime.” Beyond, a deep and tangled forest bounded 
the horizon. ‘The eastern bank presented a beautiful 
contrast. ‘The tiny waves went rippling over white 
sand, kissing with a murmuring sound of gladness, 
“ the lip of the flowery lea,” while the ground rose 
gradually, now swelling into knolls covered with 
white daisies, among which the sky-lark rejoiced to 
rear her young; then sinking away into fairy valleys 
where the sweet scented Planta genista lured the 
wandering bee to a perfect Golconda of yellow 
farina. About a mile from the lake the undulating 
surface rolled up suddenly into a mountain, towering 
to the clouds, accessible to no foot save that of the 
eagle who built her eyrie far up among the crags. 
Down a dark and narrow gorge fuamed a mountain 


stream, known by the name of the Fairy Linn. 
Taking a headlong leap from a rock at the mouth of 
the ravine, it fell in a shower of glittering spray into 
a basin, where it tossed and chafed like a proud 
spirit thrown suddenly from a palmy height into the 
vale of obscurity. Then, as if wearied with its fruit- 
less efforts and becoming reconciled to its fate, it 
stole quietly away through sweet green meadows, 
and mingled with the waters of the lake. On its 
banks the wild flowers bloomed thick and fresh— 
beautiful emblems of the joys to be found in an hum- 
ble path, while the high places of life ere often barren 
and sterile. A little above the church the Fairy Linn 
was spanned by a low arched wooden bridge, nearly 
hidden by the luxuriant larch and willow which grew 
on the banks. The simple service was concluded, 
and the congregation gathered about the door ex- 
changing the kindly greetings which so well become 
the brethren of o; mily. For ourselves, we love 
these lingerings @ orship, the warm shake of the 
hand, the neighbourly inquiries, and the kind words, 
the memory of which goes with us through the week 
and lightens its burthens. One after another the 
little groups dispersed to their homes which lay 
nestled here and there among the “ banks and braes”’ 
of bonny Linndale, like children on their mother’s 
bosom. With one of those groups, consisting of 
four persons, by your leave gentle reader, we will go, 
and, crossing the rustic bridge, ascend a sloping lawn 
and enter with them the dwelling of Duncan Gra- 
ham, or as he was styled, the Laird of Linndale. 
For many generations the Grahams of Linndale had 
been sole proprietors of that beautiful valley, and ex- 
ercised a kind of patriarchal influence over its inha- 
bitants, but none of them had ever claimed a larger 
share of their affections than the present Laird. 
Pious and benevolent, no tale of distress reached his 
ear in vain, and the rents of his tenants were almost 
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nominal. When, as it sometimes happened, their 
crops failed, or disease carried off their cattle, and 
they presented themselves at quarterday with a scanty 
supply of siller, he would say, “Take it back, mon, 
and replenish the farm; wi’ the blessing o’ God, ye’ll 
hae mair anither time;” and it came to be a proverb 
in Linndale, “as generous as a Graham.” Yet, 
though rich in the world’s gear, beloved by his de- 
pendants and respected hy his equals, Duncan Gra- 
ham was emphatically a “man of sorrows.” All 
without was fair, but within his home there was a 
blight. ‘Three sons and two daughters in the bloom 
of youth had death taken from his house, and when 
he laid their bright locks in the dust he thought that 
his cup was full, but it was yet to overflow. One 
son alone remained, and happier had it been for Dun- 
can and Alice Graham to have buried him beneath 
the green grass of that quiet churchyard, beside his 
brothers and sisters, than to have known as they did, 
that despising the counsel of his parents and casting 
behind him the fear of God, his best years had been 
spent among the base and profligate. At the age of 
sixteen he left his father’s house and sought the 
court of a dissolute monarch, where his beauty, wit, 
and graceful manners procured him favour. For five 
years his parents had not looked upon his face, and 
they only knew he was alive from rumours which 
now and then reached that secluded valley, of a 
daring and reckless career of wickedness which 
caused them to mourn for him as one worse than 
dead. The slight form of Alice bent like a reed 
before the blast; the canker which corroded her 
heart had furrowed her cheeks, and dimmed her eyes 
till her years seemed twice their number. Like the 
sturdy oak bearing up against the storm which has 
shorn away its towering pride, the tall, manly figure 
of the Laird was unbowed, but not unscathed; his 
hair had become silver, and in his eyes there was a 
restless expression of wretchedness, which showed 
that the fountain of life was troubled. Now, however, 
a ray of hope dawned on their hearts; the prodigal 
was returning. He ‘had squandered the freshness of 
youth in riot and dissipation till he fed on the husks 
of pleasure, and believed, in the weariness of an un- 
satisfied spirit, that they were insufficient for his 
desires. Even the love of the Lady Isabel Gordon 
palled upon his heart, and broken in health and spirit 
he resolved to seek once more the simple, pure enjoy- 
ments of home, and those whom he knew would 
clasp him to their bosoms ly of the thorns his 
ingratitude had planted there. e came, but in the 
faded, miserable being before them, they could scarce- 
ly recognize their son. Again did his mother watch 
over his couch as in infancy, sitting by him through 
the long, still hours of the night, that her own hand 
might administer the cooling drink to his fevered lips; 
and when in a dreamy delirium he murmured words 
which chilled the blood at her heart, she would pray 
that the fire of affliction might purify his spirit, even 
though it destroyed his body. After many months 
of suffering, it pleased Him who chastened to stay the 
disease, and as he slowly recovered, and began to 
feel once more an interest in the things of life, there 
came adim remembrance of another form than his 
mother’s which had haunted his sick chamber; of a 
cool, soft hand pressed on his burning forehead, 
soothing its wild throbbings; and a voice which in 
the vague wanderings of his mind he fancied the 
music of paradise. It was Jessie Armstrong, the 


orphan child of an early friend of Duncan and Alice 
Graham, the beloved daughter of their adoption. Her 
father was the younger son of a poor but noble Scot- 
tish family, who early went abroad to seek his for- 
tune, but the only wealth he realized was the love of 
a young and beautiful daughter of sunny Italy. The 
blight of poverty to which they were doomed, soon 
withered the delicate flower, and she expired within 
a year after their marriage, leaving an infant daughter. 
Stricken and bowed to the earth by his heavy afflic- 
tions, Walter Armstrong returned to his native land, 
but his strength only sufficed him to reach Linndale, 
where in the dwelling of Duncan Graham he died, 
bequeathing to him his sole earthly legacy—his 
little Jessie. The very desolateness of the orphan 
endeared her to them, and the heart of Alice, torn 
by its own bereavements, found a solace in adminis- 
tering to the necessities of the friendless stranger 
thus thrown on them for protection. As she increased 
in years, her surpassing loveliness and gentle dispo- 
sition grew upon their hearts till she became as the 
very apple of their eyes, the light and music of their 
otherwise lonely habitation. Inheriting from her 
father the bright, transparent complexion of his race, 
she possessed the raven hair, the large, dark, beaming 
eyes, and ardent temperament of a southern clime. 
Towards those whom she loved, her feelings flowed 
forth with an intenseness characteristic of that land 
whose very atmosphere is love. Beautiful in her 
perfect trustfulness was the orphan of Linndale. 
Doubt and disappointment had never yet fallen coldly 
on the innocent brightness of her young spirit; the 
sunshine of sixteen summers rested on her heart, 
and their flowers were unwithered in her path; why 
was it that at times there passed over her features 
an expression of sadness, so intense, so hopeless ?— 
while in those full dark orbs there seemed an un- 
known depth of sorrow which caused the beholder 
to weep, and believe that the clouds which hovered 
over her birth, were yet to deepen into impenetrable 
gloom. 

It was not for one like Allan Graham to dwell 
unmoved, beneath the same roof with Jessie Arm- 
strong, vet her presence awed him, and he who had 
soared with an eagle’s strength into the very blaze 
of high born beauty, and wandered unharmed amid 
the stars in the galaxy of Scotland’s fairest, now sat 
beside the Lily of Linndele, veiling the admiring 
glances which he was wont to bestow freely on 
others, as if he feared their unholy warmth might 
wither its freshness. Not in her ear did he dare to 
whisper words of idle flattery, but in tones which he 
was skilled to modulate to the softest cadence, he 
called her his sister, his sweet sister, and blessed the 
affliction which had brought him under her gentle 
ministry. Allan Graham was not capable of love in 
its higher and holier interpretation, but he had put 
forth all his powers to gain the affection of the young 
and lovely Isabel Gordon, the titled heiress of Scot- 
land’s proudest peer; that by making her his bride 
he might gain at once an eminence to which he could 
never otherwise dream of aspiring. He succeeded, 
but Lord Gordon was unyielding in his pride of an- 
cestry—the Lady Isabel pined under restraint, and a 
dark shadow of uncertainty rested on his hopes. In 
the utter selfishness of his hard and worldly heart, he 
resolved to create for himself an interest in the bosom 
of the orphan, which should outlast the wreck of his 
ambitious schemes ; to open a fresh and gushing foun- 
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tain, leaving it to be filled up by the whirling sands 
of the desert he had caused. 

Days and weeks flew by, yet Allan was ‘an invalid. 
To sit by him and read for his amusement the wild 
legends of her native land, or the still wilder tales 
of Highland origin; to gather the early flowers and 
explain to him their fairy language ; or with the con- 
fiding love of a sister to unfold the thought of a pure 
and innocent heart, was to Jessie the beginning of a 
new and delicious existence, and she wondered how 
she had ever borne the solitude and dullness of her 
home without him. He was her brother—why should 
she not love him? She could not believe that one 
so kind, so gentle, so affectionate to his parents, was 
the base and profligate being which rumour had re- 
presented. No! he had been foully belied, and cast- 
ing aside all suspicion, she gave herself up to a dream 
of happiness so pe: fect that she deemed not it could 
ever be broken, At length, as summer advanced, he 
went forth into the warm sunshine and balmy air of 
his native valley. The fragrant smell of the heather 
wafted from the distant uplands, came to him laden 
with health; and as he scooped up in his hand and 
drank the sparkling water of the Fairy Linn, it seem- 
ed the very elixir of life, renovating his wasted ener- 
gies, and stimulating his languid frame with the 
vigour of youth. Ere midsummer there was not a 
dell, or dingle, or shadowy path in Linndale which 
they had not explored together, They had angled in 
every pool of the Linn, and often in the stillness and 
hush of evening as they leaned over the railing of the 
little bridge, she had listened to words so full of ten- 
derness that it had been sin to doubt them. He 
spoke of his past life—its sins, and its follies, with a 
tone of penitence so sorrowful and sincere, that the 
innocent Jessie was touched with sympathy for his 
sufferings rather than abhorrence of his crimes; and 
with that delicate flattery which finds its way most 
readily to the heart of woman, ascribed to her gentle 
influence his new-born aspirations after a nobler state 
of existence. She knew that she loved, but not until 
he spoke of Isabel Gordon, and her quick eye de- 
tected a change in his expression, did Jessie Arm- 
strong fathom her own heart, and she almost shrieked 
as she felt how utterly her life with all its hopes, was 
bound up in the love of Allan Graham. Was he 
deceiving her? As the thought crossed her mind, 
her eyes fell on the deep pool below the bridge with 
the moonlight sleeping peacefully on its calm surface, 
as if wooing her to escape from the burning agony 
of that moment. Perceiving her agitation he drew 
her to his side, and said softly, “ What ails thee, my 
sweet sister?” but she shrank from him as if there 
had been profanation in the word, and burying her 
face in her hands, sobbed deeply. ‘Touched with 
pity for the desolate orphan, whom his falsehood 
would render still more desolate, and feeling in his 
inmost soul that the jewels of a kingdom were but as 
dust in the balance when weighed against love like 
hers, he passed his arm gently round her and whis- 
pered, “ Jessie! wilt thou be to me more than a 
sister—a bride? Look up, my own lily, and tell me 
that thou wilt.” Slowly she raised her head, and her 
face gleamed pale—very pale in the moonlight as she 
answered, “ Wouldst thou break the heart of one 
fond and trusting as thou hast described the Lady 
Isabel to be? No! not for me, though mine—mine 
must break too.—Leave me, Allan, leave me! Would 
to God we had never met.” “ Listen to me Jessie,” 


said Allan, “I love not the proud and haughty beauty, 
but thee my sweet wild flower, will I cherish in my 
bosom; canst thou not trust me, Jessie? Wilt thou 
not be mine—mine for ever?” Her head sunk on 
his shoulder, and the holy stars above, alone wit- 
nessed the vows which bound the very soul of Jessie 
Armstrong to the false, the perjured Allan Graham. 
That night was to him, one of sleepless anxiety; 
he had not dreamed of such utter devotedness in 
woman, and he felt the wrath of God would justly 
follow him were he to betray one whose earthly 
happiness was in his power. The stately beauty of 
Isabel had failed to touch his heart, but the love of 
Jessie had grown upon him as it were, like the fine 
and delicate fibres of the moss, which takes root in- 
sensibly on the hardest rock, and flourishes where 
the garden flower could not exist. Yet how could 
he consent to relinquish the rank and wealth which 
a union with her would secure to him? Coldly and 
deliberately therefore did he resolve to sacrifice the 
orphan of Linndale on the shrine of worldly ambition, 
yet as day after day, a deeper tenderness beamed on 
him from her melting eyes, and the rose on her cheek 
grew brighter in his presence, as flowers expand in 
the sunshine, he knew not how to break her dream 
of happiness, conscious as he was that it would never 
be renewed. Summer passed away, yet still he lin- 
gered; there was something so spell-like in the love 
he had awakened, that he dared not cast it from him. 
The brilliant hues of early autumn were deepening 
into the brown and sombre colours of its latter days; 
the lark no longer soared high, pouring forth her 
joyous song among the very clouds, but hovered just 
above the withered grass with a short wailing cry ; the 
wind sighed mournfully as it bowed the slender willows 
which fringed the banks of the Fairy Linn, scattering 
their pale silvery leaves on its bosom, and Allan Gra. 
ham knew that he must ere long depart; the restless 
spirit within him was urging him on to the fulfilment 
of the destiny which his own uncontrolled passions 
had marked out for him, when a letter arrived from 
the father of Isabel Gordon. His hereditary pride had 
yielded to affection for his child, and he entreated 
Allan to return. Linndale with its quiet and holy 
enjoyments, the long enduring kindness of his aged 
parents, all that had passed between himself and 
Jessie, faded away before the bewildering visions of 
splendour which rose up before him. ‘The vows he 
had so often breathed seemed in the remembrance 
but idle promises, . spoken words, which would 
pass from the min the simple maiden to whom he 
had uttered them, like the rainbow from the summer 
sky, and thus striving to deceive himself he sought 
her whom he had so deeply and fearfully wronged. 
She was sitting on a low seat between his father and 
mother, reading, and when he entered, her eyes wan- 
dered from the book and rested lovingly on his face. 
Avoiding the glance, and speaking rapidly as one 
who performs a painful task, he said, “ Father ana 
mother, and you, my sweet sister, I must leave you 
for a while; pressing business demands my presence 
elsewhere. Dv not weep, mother—see, Jessie sets 
you an example of fortitude; I shall return in the 
spring, and we will all be happier than ever. And 
now farewell.” He took the motionless hand of 
Jessie—their eyes met, and he grew chill with horror, 
for he seemed to look far into the clear depths of the 
pool beside the bridge, with the white sand at the 
bottom, shifting and forming into the snowy drapery 
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of the grave. She spoke not—he turned from her, 
and the withered, trembling hands of Duncan and 
Alice Graham were joined above the head of their 
only son, but the words of their blessing rung in his 
ears like a curse. Rushing from the house he flung 
himself on his horse, and the clang of flying hoofs 
roused the eagle from her eyrie—screaming she rose, 
and soared away till she was lost among the clouds, 
Not until the broad blue lake became a shining speck 
in the distance, and the forest lay like a dark streak 
on the horizon, did Allan Graham breathe freely. 

Christmas came, and high revel was held within 

the walls of a stately mansion where Scotland’s no- 
blest knights, and the fairest of her high born dames 
had met to celebrate the bridal of the Lady Isabel 
Gordon. Arrayed in rich satin from the looms of 
France, and glittering with diamonds which well 
suited her queen-like beauty, she moved forward to 
the altar, her flashing eyes bent on the ground, and 
her gloved hand resting lightly on the arm which was 
extended for her support. The priest rose up—the 
few but solemn words were spoken, and Allan Gra- 
ham stood before men, the happy and envied possessor 
of a heart and and hand for which princes had sighed 
in vain, and the honoured son of the Earl of Gordon; 
but in the sight of his Maker, the false lover—the 
perjured husband. How like, and yet how unlike, 
were the two young and beautiful beings who thus 
lavished the first freshness of their hearts on one so 
utterly unworthy. The love of Jessie was like the 
deep stream which flows on silent, yet powerful in 
its strength, sweeping away every barrier, till it gains 
the ocean and loses itself in its native element, ‘That 
of Isabel resembled the mountain torrent, rejoicing 
in its waywardness, but which dammed up, would 
turn aside and pursue its course joyously as before. 
In one it was a passion, deep and absorbing; a flame 
which the floods of falsehood could not quench, a 
principle which would cease to act but with life itself, 
In the other, it was an emotion subservient to her 
own proud will, slighted or scorned, it would turn to 
hatred. A month passed, during which the bridal 
festivities were continued, but at the end of that time 
an uncontrollable desire to visit Linndale took pos- 
session of Lady Isabel; she was tired of pleasure, and 
she had heard so much of its beauty, that she was 
sure she would be very happy there—at least for a 
time, and Allan, wearied with her importunity, at last 
consented to return with her to his native valley. 
Never had line or message pailised between him and 
the forsaken Jessie, and forming a ccurtier’s estimate 
of woman’s faithfulness, he believed that she had long 
since forgotten him, and that they would meet as 
brother and sister only. Often had he spoken of her 
to Isabel, and almost longed that she should see and 
admire the transcendent loveliness of his little wild 
flower, but now he trembled at the thought of meet- 
ing her—his coming and his marriage alike unan- 
nounced; yet such was the wish of Isabel, and he 
had already learned that her wishes were to be the 
law of his future life. 

Spring came with unwonted beauty. The March 
winds had melted the frozen water of the lakes, the 
hills were beginning to ok green on their southern 
exposures, and the snow was fast disappearing from 
the north side of hedges and hollows. The willows 
were assuming a livelier green, ere they donned their 
summer drapery, and a few early wild flowers peeped 
from sunny banks as if to reconnoitre before their 
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more timid companions emerged to the upper air. 
The Fairy Linn, swollen almost to overflowing by the 
melting of snow among the mountains, rushed on in 
wild and turbid current, and foaming through the 
narrow arch of the bridge, formed a whirling eddy 
below it, covered with floating fragments of bark 
and the smaller branches of trees, which during the 
preceding summer had collected on its banks, It 
was one of these days which sometimes occur even 
in that month of wind and rain, when summer, strug- 
gling to regain her empire, obtains a transient victory 
over the retreating frosts of winter. The sun looked 
down through a soft, hazy atmosphere, on the balmy 
repose of the fresh green earth, and the few birds that 
had tarried through the winter testified their joyful 
surprise by carolling their loudest songs. 

Never had Linndale looked so beautiful in the 
eyes of Jessie, as with lingering steps she approached 
a spot which for many months she had not failed to 
visit daily. In her loneliness she had formed com- 
panionship with the Linn; its murmur soothed her, 
for it seemed like the voice of one whose memory 
was ever present with her. Often did she linger till 
darkness gathered round her, and the bright stars re- 
flected on its surface, were to her imagination like 
the eyes of Allan smiling on her, and with a mys- 
terious joy in her heart she would seek her pillow 
and dream of his return. Through many long and 
solitary months, in which she received no visible token 
of his love, she hoped, on pleading for him in her own 
heart the excuses which love alone knows how to 
frame, till life became a weariness with “ hope defer- 
red,” and her mind trembled on the verge of reason. 
Now, as she looked at the dark stream which hurried 
on just below her, throwing up its white foam at her 
very feet, an unusual sadness settled on her spirits, 
and she murmured, “ Why should I wait; I have 
looked for his coming till my eyes are dim and my 
strength is wasted—he will never return, he has for- 
gotten the orphan whom he vowed to love—who 
would have died for him, Father of mercies!” she 
exclaimed wildly, as her ear caught the distant tramp- 
ing of horses, “can it be? yes! yes! it is Allan! 
I know his horse’s tramp,” and springing with the 
lightness of a bird upon the slender railing which 
bent beneath her weight, she stood balanced above 
the foaming Linn, her slight form trembling, and her 
dark eyes dilated with eagerness as she strained them 
to catch the first glimpse of her lover. Near and 
nearer came the sounds, one moment more and she 
will see him—now the angle of the mountain is 
turned—yes! it is Allan Graham, but he comes not 
alone. By his side rode a lady on a noble steed, 
which she managed with inimitable skill, her close- 
fitting habit, displaying the perfect symmetry of her 
rounded figure. A plume of white ostrich feathers 
drooped from her riding cap, half shading a face 
which sparkled with delight, as with animated ges- 
tures she talked with her companion, Little dreamed 
that proud and happy lady of one so near whom her 
appearance had blasted as with a lightning stroke. 
One glance revealed the truth to the heart of the 
unhappy girl; she knew with the prescience only 
vouchsafed to those who love, that she looked upon 
the Lady Isabel Gordon—the bride of Allan Graham. 
Who can tell the volumes of thoughts which were at 
that moment condensed into one agonizing pang in 
her brain—a gulf seemed to yawn before her, and 
she sprang from the railing, down, down into that 
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deep and whirling pool. A portion of her white dress 
still floated like a foam wreath on the water as their 
horses’ hoofs rung on the bridge, and the clear, sweet 
laugh of the Lady Isabel sounded above the rushing of 
the Linn. 

A little girl had crossed the bridge a short time 
before Allan Graham and his bride arrived, and 
seeing Jessie, offered her in the artlessness of childish 
aflection, a bunch of violets, and went on her errand. 
When she returned, there was no one on the bridge, 
and the flowers lay crushed as if a horse had trodden 
on them, Thinking they had been dropped by mis- 
take, the child carefully selected those which had 
sustained the least injury, and called at the Laird’s 
to restore them to Jessie—alas! she had passed 
away like the perishing blossoms—flung aside and 
trampled in the dust, 

Ere nightfall it was known through the length and 
breadth of Linndale that sweet Jessie Armstrong was 
drowned, and all night long torches were gleaming 
on the banks of the Fairy Linn; every pool from the 
lake to the foot of the mountain was explored, but in 
vain—and day-break found a group, weary and dis- 
pirited, gathered on the bridge. They all knew that 
it was Jessie’s favourite resort, and concluded that 
in the unusual nearness and agitation of the water, 
she had become dizzy, and had fallen over the railing. 
Silent and sad, men, women, and children departed to 
their homes, for Jessie Armstrong had dwelt among 
that plain, but kind-hearted people, and gone in and 
out at their cottages on her errands of mercy, like a 
being from another sphere, and wherever she appeared 
blessings were called down on her bonny head. 

In the dwelling of Duncan Graham there was weep- 
ing and lamentation. The last earthly prop seemed 
stricken from those who were tottering into the 
grave, but what were their feelings to his who had 
caused this misery. Allan Graham lay on his bed 
in a darkened room, no food had passed his lips, nor 
had he closed his eyes in sleep since he came under 
his father’s roof, Beside him sat his new made bride, 
pale and stupified with grief and pity for her husband, 
for she believed that the sudden and awful death of 
his sweet sister was the cause of his overwhelming 
agony. Earnestly she besought him to be comfort- 
ed—she would be to him wife and sister, but in vain, 
and she feared he would never rouse from the death- 
like lethargy which seemed creeping over him. 

On the morning of the third day, a shepherd who in- 
habited a hut on the opposite side of the lake, search- 
ing for a lamb which he thought had fallen over the 
precipice, discovered a dark object in the water at 
the foot of the crag. Hastening by a winding path to 
the beach, he jumped into his skiff and pulled swiftly 
across the lake, and in less than two hours, a dozen 
boats well manned, rowed slowly up to the fearful 
spot. There, floating like a worthless weed on the 
water, lay the Lily of Linndale, her pale face turned 
up to the sun, which shone as brightly as if he had 
never looked upon sorrow and death—her long black 
hair streaming far down among the water weeds, 
and the gentle waves moving her arms with a life- 
like motion. Long before noon the orphan of Linn- 
dale was shrouded in her coffin, and the bell tolled 
out deep and loud for the departed. As the first 
stroke echoed through the stillness of the valley, 
Allan Graham sprung to his feet. “ They have found 
her,” he exclaimed, “I must look on that face once 
more.” 





Silently Isabel took her husband’s arm, and they 
were soon in the church-yard. There lay the newly 
dug grave, with the fresh earth piled at its sides, and 
near it, on a rude bier, stood the open coffin with the 
balmy air of spring kissing the unconscious brow of 
the fair creature, who but for him, might now have 
been a thing of breathing beauty. 

Slowly they made their way through the crowd, 
until the pale and haggard face of Allan was bent in 
fearful contrast over her who lay there hushed in a 
sleep so like the repose of life, that a mysterious awe 
crept through the hearts of the beholders, and they 
almost expected the long silken fringes would rise, 
and the eyes beam forth with intelligence, and more 
than one hand was held for a moment over the 
slightly parted lips, whose pure vermilion was un- 
faded, as if in doubt whether the warm breath did not 
actually come from between them. The bright, yet 
delicate tint on her cheeks, seemed to come and go 
with a varying motion, like the lights and shadows 
in the heart of a rose; and the dazzling whiteness of 
her forehead was dewed by cold drops of perspiration, 
which were no sooner wiped away than they again 
rose to its polished surface.* 

Long did Allan Graham gaze upon his work. At 
length, the coffin lid was closed, and the Lily of 
Linndale, to whom the sunshine, the flowers, and the 
singing birds, had been sources of indescribable hap- 
piness, was shut up in solitude and utter darkness 
for ever. Nune, not even his parents, knew that her 
destroyer stood before them, for he had bound her by 
a solemn promise, never to breathe their loves, even to 
the winds, till the time arrived when he could claim 
her as his bride before the world. Faithfully did she 
keep it, and it had preyed upon her life like the hid- 
den fire, which burns not the less fiercely for being 
smothered. The dreadful secret was locked in his 
own bosom, and it burned upon his soul like the be- 
ginning of that fire which would never, never be 
quenched, neither in this world, nor the world to 
come, yet there was a ray of comfort in the thought 
that Isabel could never know his falsehood. Had he 
forgotten there was an eye upon him, before whose 
searching beams the thoughts of the heart of man are 
laid bare? and a power which could reveal his guilt, 
although he deemed it hidden beyond discovery? 
That night, worn out with mental suffering, and 
bodily exhaustion, Allan sunk into slumber; but it 
was feverish and restless. Isabel sat by him with a 
heart saddened and gybdued by the scenes she had 
witnessed. She felt a she had grown rapidly old 
in the knowledge of sorrow, and with a softened 
spirit she knelt, and leaning her head on her hus- 
band’s bosom, prayed that in her tenderness he might 
be comforted, Her touch seemed to give shape and 
substance to the dim visions which haunted his pil- 
low, throwing his arms around her, and clasping her 
closely to his heart, he murmured, “ Dearest Jessie, 
we will never part again; I won the Lady Isabel for 
her wealth and rank—not for love—but they are 
worthless, Jessie, and they could not make me hap- 
py. Ihave left them all, and now we will go far, 
far away, where she cannot follow us. They told 
me, sweetest, that thon wert dead—it was but a 
dream—thou art too lovely to die. Nay, turn not 
from me, nor hide thy face with thy dark tresses— 
they are wet—and thou art strangely cold—my kisses 


* A fact witnessed by the author 
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will warm thee.” And his lips were pressed on the 
brow of Isabel, who still knelt, cold, and almost as 
motionless as her whom he addressed. Slowly she 
disengaged herself from his embrace, but the effort 
awoke him, and starting up, he exclaimed wildly, 
«“ Jessie, my own Jessie!—was it but a uream? It 
is too true—she is dead—dead.” Every trace of 
tenderness vanished at once from the heart of Isabel, 
the bitter feelings of a deceived and injured woman 
rose up within her, and the haughty spirit of her race 
flashed from her eycs as she bent them on the quail- 
ing being before her. “ Listen to me, Allan Graham,” 
she said, in a tone which froze the blood at his heart; 
listen to the last words thou wilt ever hear from my 
lips, for Isabel Gordon will henceforth be to thee but 
aname. I am thy wife, but thou art not my lord— 
nor shalt thou ever enjoy one tittle of the wealth for 
which a loving heart was consigned to the dust. As 
for me—the daughter of Lord Gordon is no pale lily 
to droop at thy treachery—I hate—I scorn thee— 
and remember, if ever thou darest to pollute by thy 
presence the air I breathe, the warder shall loose the 
bloodhounds upon thee, and thou shalt be hunted 
down like the veriest reptile that grovels on the 
earth!” She left the room, and with the first dawn 
of morning, mounted her horse, and accompanied by 
her servant, rode swifily away. In a few months, a 


green mound rose protectingly on either side of the 
orphan’s grave, and Allan Graham was laird of Linn- 
dale. Unable to remain in the Eden which his crimes 
had converted into a desert, he fled with the mark of 
Cain branded on his soul; and his fair inheritance 
passed into the hands of strangers. The judgments 
of God are sure, though not always speedy in their 
accomplishment. 

Many years had passed away, when a horseman 
halted on the bank of a broad and rapid river. He 
had ridden in hot haste, for the jetty sides of his 
steed were flecked with foam, and his breathing 
laboured, yet his toil was not over. Looking up at 
the clouds which threatened a tempest, he exclaimed, 
«“ This will be a wild night, and I have many miles 
to ride; 1 must cross—we have performed greater 
feats than this, my good steed and I.” Deep and 
powerful was the stream, yet long and gallantly the 
noble animal breasted the current. The heavens 
above grew darker with the gathering storm, and the 
waves, lashed by the wind, hurried on more wildly; 
horse and rider were borne away, and Allan Graham 
met his doom. 

The lady Isabel dwelt with her father, and by her 
orders a plain white slab was placed over the grave 
of Jessie, on which was simply inscribed the name of 
the Lily of Linndale. 
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BY THE REV. 
Tue pow'r of Mem’ry wakes to disenthral 

The spirit from its slumber; and recall 

Those dreams of Love—those dreams of earliest Hope 
That pleased awhile, and then for ever broke. 

Fair, fond illusions of the youthful brain, 

Whose visions fade, yet oft return again. 

E’en now, as twilight’s melancholy hour 
Around.me throws the mantle of her power, 
The scenes of “ auld lang syne” like clouds arise 
In various colours, and fantastic dyes ; 
And o’er the surface of the mem'ry fling, 
The outlines of a wild imagining. 

As in a mirror, see them all again! 
The pleasant valley and the smiling plain, 
The grove, the fountain, and the jasmine bower, 
The moss crown'd ruin of the lonely tower, 
(Where ghosts are seen, and moonlit fairies glide 
In pomp of heraldry and silent pride.) 
Wiecornta* spreading where in days of yore 
The Severn’s banks were dyed in human gore— 
Mild Severn! on whose deep and placid stream 
The stars reflect their soft and silver gleam. 

Sweet river! are thy waters flowing still 
Beneath the shadow of the wood crown’'d hill? 
Stands there the church, whose venerable spire 
Gleamed in the sunset, like a shaft of fire? 

The lov’d companions of my early days 

Exist they now, thy scenery to praise ? 

Where wanders he, who roamed the silent wood, 
A prey to melancholy’s d@epest mood, 

And pictur’d, on the ever varying cloud, 

The spirit’s form, the spectre’s vapoury shroud ? 

Friends of my early days! where are ye now? 


* Wigornia—the ancient name of Worcester, England. 
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Ah! why that sadness stealing o’er my brow? 
Why does the mind at once instinctive turn, 
Where yonder willow shades its lonely urn? 
Why ? but because my Pewrressf roams no more, 
Lov'd Severn! on thy oft frequented shore— 
Gone is he, like thy wave, far, far away, 

Where life dissolves not as the ocean spray. 

Sev'rina! often as in thought I stood 

Musing in depth of holiest solitude, 
While evening o'er thy peaceful waters threw 
A tint of gold, or shade of deeper blue— 
Might fancy view thee as a thing of life, 
With passion fraught, and every feeling rife, 
And still suggesting, as the mood inclin'd, 
Food for the wrapt, and speculative mind. 

And you, ye dark and solitary woods! 

Oft does my spirit haunt*your solitudes, 

It loves to linger o’er your solemn shades, 

Where erst amid the glens and op’ning glades, 

I wreath’d the flowers, and hail'd the breath of spring, 
Or heard the pensive Philomela sing. 

Dear to me ever is the spot, where grows 
My native blue bell, and the red wild rose, 
With rapture still I view the glowing scene, 
Deck'd as of yore in all its smiling green. 

High o’er my head, the elm majestic towers, 
Around me bloom the lonely forest flowers, 

In front, a landscape water'd by a stream, 
Whose noiseless flow inspired the poet’s theme. 
But ah! ‘tis gone—vain, vain delusion all, 

The past is shrouded in a gloomy pall, 
Those days to me are like the spectred dead, 
And Fancy's Dream—alas !—alas !—is fled. 


t An early friend. 
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KADUR, 


AN EASTERN SKETCH, FROM THE POLISH OF KRASICKI. 


In the city of Damascus, there lived a man named 
Kadur, who stood at the end of a bridge daily, to beg 
for assistance from the passers, Every one who saw 
him pitied and aided him. He was, indeed, an object 
of misery. In addition to being so small of stature, 
and blind of an eye, he was hunch-backed, and so 
lame, that it was only with much labour he could 
walk. Losing from sickness his teeth, it caused him 
to stammer so much, that his words were with diffi- 
culty understood. By begging for a considerable 
time, he had amassed a sum of money, with which, 
when it increased sufficiently for that purpose, he 
intended to purchase a small farm, and end the re- 
mainder of his days in honesty and happiness. 

Not far from the bridge where he was in the habit 
of standing, there was an ancient burial ground. In 
a corner of this, secure as he thought from intrusion, 
he concealed his little store, and after adding any to 
it, which he might receive during the day, he retired 
to rest in a house which stood near the place. One 
morning as it began to dawn, he proceeded to the 
spot where so many of the departed reposed, with the 
intention of adding his earnings for several days back, 
to the general stock. When he came there he found 
the ground disturbed, and his money stolen. Filled 
with grief and disappointment, he tore his hair and 
garments, and wept bitterly. ‘The neighbours, hear- 
ing his cries, hastened to the place, where they found 
Kadur pale, emaciated, and hardly breathing. They 
revived him as soon as possible, gave him some money, 
and departed. He, unable to express his anguish, 
ran to the river that he might drown himself. After 
arriving there, he seated himself on the shore, and 
mused on his unfortunate situation. Bent down 
with the burthen of sorrow, he suddenly sprang up 
to leap in the water, but being lame, he lost his ba- 
lance by rising so suddenly, and fell to the ground. 
Immediately he perceived a venerable old man, of 
majestic mien, who asking him the cause of his de- 
spair, and learning it, gave him what he could spare, 
and then reasoned with him on the folly of his inten- 
tions. His arguments were convincing, and Kadur 
relinquished the thought of committing suicide, but 
determined to leave the place of his misfortune, and 
proceed abroad. 

He therefore bid a farewell to his benefactor, and 
proceeded towards Bagdat. He walked slowly, for 
his lameness did not permit him to do otherwise, and 
subsisted upon the alms he received from travellers, 
Already was he more than half the distance, when 
he was overtaken by some merchants who were 
going to Bagdat. They asked him where he was 
proceeding. He endeavoured to answer them, but 
stammered so much in the attempt, that their laughter 
was excited. A second trial and his tongue proved 
more fortunate, and he explained to them his desti- 
nation; when, taking pity of his lameness, they suf- 
fered him to ride on one of their camels, Accepting 
readily the permission, he thanked them for their 
generosity. After a few days having travelled toge- 


ther, a thick volume of dust was perceived at a dis- 
tance. 


The merchants were alarmed, and not with- 


out cause, for it proceeded from the approach of some 
robbers, who immediately on arriving, attacked them. 
The merchants defended themselves bravely, but as 
the robbers were of superior number, they were over- 
come, but not till several had been killed; the sur- 
vivors were taken prisoners, and Kadur among the 
rest. ‘The robbers took from them their garments, 
and afterwards killed them. Kadur was reserved to 
the last; but the robber who searched him observing 
the poorness of his garments, and his want of money, 
said to his comrades, “ Let us spare the life of this 
beggar,” to which they all consented. 

One of them, who was blind of an eye, and lame, 
approaching Kadur and discovering a similarity in 
their appearances, commenced laughing. Calling the 
others, he said, « I thank all of ye, for sparing the life 
of this beggar. I never saw any one in my life who 
so resembles me, and were I not convinced I have 
no brother, I should suppose we were twins.” He 
approached Kadur, and slapping him on the shoulder, 
exclaimed, “ Brother! thou hast undertaken a long 
and painful journey, with but scanty means. ‘Take, 
therefore, this skin and coat, and go wherever thou 
listest.” He then put the coat and the skin upon 
Kadur. All the rest looking at him, laughed heartily 
at his appearance, and every one gave him a piece 
of money, the whole of which added together, 
amounted to a considerable sum. ‘The robbers after 
having shared the booty equally among themselves, 
proceeded in one direction; but Kadur went on his 
way to Bagdat. He soon arrived at a town near 
the capital. As he was entering the gates, the com- 
mander of the guard approached him abruptly, and 
cried, “It is Gulmach! arrest him!” The people 
around fell upon him, and in company with the com- 
mander, conveyed him before the Cadi. When 
Kadur stood before the Cadi, the commander said— 
“This is that Gulmach, by whom a few days since 
my brother was killed. He has the same coat and 
skin upon him, as he wore when performing the 
deed.” Witnesses were called, and being deceived 
by the dress, and the great resemblance, testified on 
oath, that it was indeed Gulmach. And so, despite 
his protestations to the contrary, Kadur was con- 
demned to suffer death. 

Kadur called on the courts of Allah, and implored 
the judge and witnesses, but it was all in vain. The 
executioner being prepared, threw the skin from the 
shoulders of the kneeling man, when the commander 
arrested his arm, and turning to the Cadi, exclaimed, 
“Judge of the believers, I retract my accusation! 
Appearances deceived both myself and the witnesses. 
Gulmach, I know is of a good shape, but this man 
has a hunched back which the skin had concealed 
from us.” The same thing said the witnesses, and 
the executioner was ordered to retire. ‘Those who 
now gazed on Kadur, pitigd and bestowed alms upon 
him, and made him free. ‘Thanking Allah for his 
good fortune, he again proceeded towards Bagdat. 

Shortly after, he overtook a man carrying a burden 
on his shoulders. ‘They saluted each other, and as 
they were both going to Bagdat, they determined to 
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travel in company. After a few days when they 
were leaving a forest, and the sun cast his beams 
upon them with exceeding ardour, Kadur’s compa- 
nion said to him, “let us sit here in the shade 
and rest, till the heat of the day has abated.” They 
seated themselves, therefore, and the other laying his 
bags near him, went to sleep. When he awoke he 
observed some nuts growing on the bushes, and 
arising took a few of them. Kadur did the same, but 
taking them into his mouth, being destitute of teeth, 
he was not able to crack them, and threw them away. 
His companion laughed immoderately and said, “ See 
the advantage of teeth. You should have taken care 
of your own. Had you done so, you would have 
been able to crack nuts.” And speaking thus, he 
took one, cracked it, eat it up, and a few moments 
afterward fell on the ground. Kadur approached him 
quickly, but he was no more. He therefore seated 
himself on the ground and wept. 

After a while he perceived a traveller upon an ex- 
cellent horse, after whom came several others. When 
this man perceived Kadur weeping, and near him a 
dead companion, he alighted from his horse, and in- 
quired the cause of the catastrophe. Kadur related 
the manner of the event, and showed the fruit, after 
eating of which his companion died. “'Thank Allah 
that thou art not dead also,” said the stranger, “ that 
fruit is the most venomous of poisons. He who 
tastes of it, almost in the very moment, dies.” He 
then ordered the body to be buried, and allowing 
Kadur to mount behind one of his servants, he took 
him with him. Shortly after they arrived at a very 
splendid mansion. They alighted from their horses, 
and the stranger, who was the owner of the house, 
took Kadur by the hand, and they entered. Passing 
through rooms embellished on all sides with beautiful 
statuary and paintings, they at last arrived at an open 
gallery, from which a beautiful sight presented itself. 
They seated themselves on splendid sofas, and the 
master of the house commenced the discourse, thus: 

“It is the mercy of Allah!” said he, “ that gives 
us the means to console the afflicted among our 
fellow mer. Thou hast told me of the accident 
which even now occurred to thee; I pray thee relate 
to me the circumstances of thy life.’ Kadur com- 
menced to tell him all that had ever happened to him, 
especially since the time his property was stolen from 
the cemetery. After this the table was set, and when 
supper was over, the master of the house conducted 
Kadur to the apartments designed for him. 

When Kadur arose next morning, he found a ser- 
vant in waiting for his commands, and also new 
dresses in which to array himself. Shortly after his 
host entered and they amused themselves with con- 
versation until the dinner was prepared. After this 
was over they rode out together on very splendid 
horses, and when their ride was ended, they entered 
the garden. Here, the host took him to a beautiful 
kiosk, from which there was a very enchanting view 
of a lake. The sherbet arrived, and when somewhat 
refreshed by it, different topics were discussed; and 
as Kadur had a very clear understanding his judicious 
remarks pleased the ears of his entertainer. 

Fer two whole weeks Kadur remained at the house 
of this charitable man, during which time many 
amusing conversations took place. Kadur never 


having seen such a place before, almost imagined it 
to be the place destined for the souls of the virtuous 
faithful. Once when the day was about to close, the 


host requested him to walk with him, He led him 
through strange byways into the grove, where high 
and stately trees were planted, and amid which little 
brooks meandered and murmured. The night was 
calm, and the light of the moon which found its way 
through the branches, gave a melancholy aspect to 
the place, that deluded the observer into pleasant 
thoughts. After walking some distance, a strong 
light came suddenly before the eyes of Kadur, and 
looking up he beheld a magnificent palace from the 
windows of which the light proceeded. Bewildered 
with the sight, he exclaimed, “I see already the 
Paradise promised by the Prophet.” The other 
smiled at his warmth, and conducted him up the steps 
into the interior. ‘They entered, and passed through 
a chamber containing gold and marble, illuminated 
by thousands of lights, and cheered by the enchanting 
strains of music which stole sofily around. 

Kadur was bewildered with happiness. His host 
turned to him and said, “It is in thy power to be- 
come the master of all these things,” saying which, 
he clapped his hands, The side-doors opened, and 
six negresses entered, and with them a person short 
of stature, humpbacked and lame, and covered from 
head to foot, with a veil of cloth of gold. The little 
person bowed, and the negresses parted to the right 
and left and stood in attendance. “This is my 
daughter,” said the host, “ the heiress of all I possess. 
If thou wilt consent, I will bestow her on thee in 
marriage.” Kadur was on the point of falling at his 
feet, when he arose, approached his daughter, and 
took off her veil. Kadur then beheld, although in 
the prime of her youth, that her face was wrinkled, 
she was blind of an eye, and her mouth was furnished 
with tusks, like those of the wild-boar. Though 
shocked at first, he overcame his dislike and replied 
to the host, that with all his heart he would take her 
to wife; and then the music, which had ceased on 
her entrance, was resumed. ‘They then entered an. 
other room where baths with refreshments were pre- 
pared. Kadur was seated by the side of his betrothed, 
and seemed to be in the ecstasy of joy. When the 
evening feast was over, his entertainer led Kadur 
into his cabinet, where seating themselves on rich 
carpets, the former spoke thus :— 

“ Fate did not like to make me happy; and thou 
seest how degraded in person is my daughter, yet 
she is rich in accomplishments, and goodness of dis- 
position. Many have wished to wed her; but when 
I, though it is contrary to the customs of our country, 
showed them my daughter, though I spoke of her 
many accomplishments, they left my house. Having 
found thee deformed by nature like my daughter, I 
began to think that thou wert he, who by the decrees 
of Allah, should make her happy. But it may be a 
sacrifice on thy part, yet I will not take it amiss if 
thou wilt tell me theu dost dislike her.” Kadur 
replied that he did not look upon external show; 
and as he was assured of her good qualities, preferred 
them to the most charming of appearances. 

This relieved the anxiety of his host. Rising up, 
he went to his daughter, while Kadur observing the 
doors of the cabinet open, entered the garden, and 
seating himself on the banks of a canal, commenced 
to muse on his extraordinary fate. His reflections 
had lasted for some time, when the place on which 
he sat, quaked and trembled; a loud peal of thunder 
was heard, and Kadur fell with his face to the earth. 
After he was somewhat recovered from his fright he 
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lifted his head; when before him stood the same 
person he had seen when about to drown himself. 
The sage approached and spoke. 

“Fate is used as an empty word. That which 
Allah predestines for man is his fate. At one time 
thou wert about to drown thyself for the loss of filthy 
lucre, but thou mayest recollect thy lameness pre- 
vented thee from accomplishing it, and detained thee 
until I had removed those ungodly thoughts from thy 
mind. Moved with what I told thee, thou didst cease 
to grieve. ‘Thy stammering made the merchants 
laugh, yet, on account of it, thou wert pitied by them. 
Because thou wert a poor beggar thy life was spared; 
having a hump preserved thee from execution ; being 
possessed of no teeth, thou shunned the poisonous 
nuts; and now being hump-backed, lame, and blind, 
wealth and happiness attend thee. Didst thou ever 
expect it? Never more complain, repent of that thou 
once uttered, and remember that which mankind call 
misfortune is often the best gift of Allah?” The sage 


touched Kadur. The hunch disappeared—the lost 
teeth were replaced—the foot became straight, and 
the stature increased. When the transformation was 
complete, the sage disappeared. 

Kadur fell on his face, and gave praise to Allah. 
When he had ended his prayers, he perceived his 
entertainer hastily approaching him. When he ar- 
rived it was with news that the deformity of his 
daughter had entirely disappeared. Seeing Kadur 
likewise changed, he led him to his betrothed, who 
was so altered that at first sight he did not recognize 
her. She had become taller, and when her father 
removed the veil from her face, it was found mantled 
in extraordinary beauty. With unutterable joy they 
celebrated the happy nuptials. Kadur having now 
obtained a beautiful and loving wife, passed his life 
in peace, whilst his wife’s honest and charitable sire, 
beheld before his death, the children and grand chil- 
dren of his daughter gather around him. 

T.D. E.&P 8. 
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THE MANIAC 


MAID. 


BY P, KENYON EIIL20OURNE, 


“She heeds not how the mad waves leap 
Along the rugged shore ; 
She looks for one upon the deep 
She never may see more.’"—Mrs. Hale. 


A BRAVE young sailor knelt 
Before fair Rosalie ; 

No happier maiden dwelt 
In all the land than she! 

But those bright hours are over, 
The billows and the breeze 

Have borne her gallant lover 
Far off upon the seas! 


Alas! for Rosalie! 

Her cheek is wan and pale ; 
She wanders by the sea, 

And watches every sail; 
When winds and breakers roar, 

And lightnings round her burn, 
She sits upon the shore 

And sighs for his retarn! 


At eve, when naught is heard 
But the roar of the dashing wave, 
And the voice of the lone sea bird 
That sings from her coral cave, 
She wanders forth, all lonely, 
The rocks and cliffs among, 
And to the cold sea, only, 
Pours forth her mournful song. 


When will he come ?” she muttered, 
In a low and stifled tone; 
And deep were the vows she uttered, 
As by the wave-wash'd stone 
She knelt in holy sorrow, 
And pour'd her prayer of grief, 
And sighed for the morrow, 
To bring her heart relief. ‘ 


“ When will he come? I've sought him 
For many a weary night, 

The bark that should have brought him 
Has not appeared in sight. 

Ah! has the angry billow 
O’erwhelm'd him in the sea, 

And made its bed his pillow? 
Tt cannot, cannot be! 


“ How pure, how brave, how fearless 
The soul that dwelt in him! 

*T would seem an eye so tearless, 
Old Death could never dim! 

When cold night-storms are flinging 
The surges to the clouds, 

His merry ballad singing, 
He climbs the slippery shrouds! 


“ And can it be—O Heaven! 
Has that angelic form, 

By blasts and tempests driven, 
Gone down amid the storm? 

And have the waves ewept o'er him, 
And set his spirit free ? 

Then I alone deplore him, 
For none will weep but me!” 


**When will he come ?” Poor maiden! 
Well may thy tear-drops start! 
With dews thy locks are ladeo, 
A pall is on thy heart! 
The terrors of the ocean— 
The last bewild'ring call— 
The billow’s wild commotion— 
He sleeps beneath them all! 


* When will he come?” Ah, never! 
The all-engulfing wave 

Hath closed o'er him for ever, 
And seal'd his silent grave. 

The storm may sweep above him, 
And rock the restless deep, 

Nor wind nor wave can move him, 
Or break his quiet sleep. 


* When will he come?” O, leave him 
To slumber with the dead; 

The genii will receive him 
In his far deep ocean-bed! 

On this lone desert stay not, 
He will return no more! 

The mountain wave survey not— 
Oh! leave the gloomy shore! 
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A TALE. 
BY THOMAS J, BEACH, 


«Ir will be an ugly storm—the clouds come up thick 
and fast. Jack, do you and Lilla help your mother 
into the cart; this blanket will be no protection 
against the wind and rain that’s hurrying up that sky.” 
The speaker was a man of apparently nearly fifty 
years, and the observation was the result of a glance 
at a lurid southern sky, through the opening of a 
common gipsy’s tent, among, perhaps, a dozen of a 
similar kind, which formed a little encampment some 
paces removed from the turnpike read, at a point be- 
tween Dartford in Kent, and London. 

In obedience to the order, a boy of about twelve, 
and a pretty girl of fourteen, turned to assist a de- 
crepid female, whose form was emaciated by ill 
health. She was unable to rise from the recumbent 
posture she had assumed, and even the strength of 
the children proved insufficient to support her in an 
erect one; as she was in the act of falling, the man 
sprang towards her, and lifting her with ease in his 
arms, carried her from the tent to a large travelling 
cart a few yards distant, followed by the boy and 
girl. Having comfortably deposited his burthen, 
from the shafts of the cart, which were sustained hori- 
zontally by the customary mode, he hailed the gang 
of which he was the apparent head, and having com- 
manded their attention, he advised them to * strike all 
the tents and repair to the carts,” of which there were 
two more belonging to the party, or to “see to the 
fastenings and make the blankets secure, for they 
were going to have a heavy blow.” 

A portion of the party took the trouble to strike 
the tents and repair to the better shelter of the carts, 
to which they were generally accompanied by the 
women and children; while others contented them- 
selves with a few blows of a heavy beetle on the 
pegs, and then “ turned in” to abide the pelting of the 
storm. In a few minutes it commenced with large, 
heavy falling drops; a vivid flash of lightning darted 
from the horizon to the zenith; the thunder rolled in 
broken masses, as if struggling up the closed path of 
its swift precursor, and with the effort, shook down a 
torrent of rain. The trees rang with the pattering 
drops upon their emerald dress, and the grateful earth 
gave up an incense‘@f curling vapour in acknowledg- 
ment of its relief. But the fury of the tempest was 
not yet; the boisterous wind leaped forth from the 
clambering clouds, and swept along the sky with 
hasty wing and noisy scream; man and brute sought 
refuge from its violence, and the helpless birds were 
whirled, piping with fear, along the leafy air. The 
hurricane passed on, and to a general position of 
shelier, the little glade on which the gipsies were en- 
camped being nearly encompassed by trees, they 
were indebted for an escape, with the loss of a single 
blanket which had deserted its post below, and taken 
a very useless one, on the top of an adjacent oak. 
During the brief prevalence of the wind, the other 
agents of the storm seemed to have suspended action ; 
but with the theatre of their former glee once more 
vacated, they returned to their unfinished offices 
again. The whole sky was filled with the dim pre- 


sence of the storm, and from every part the light- 
ning lanced the air; the grandeur of the scene had 
been dissipated by the angry wind, and a sense of 
dread stole upon the mind as each succeeding flash, 
grew brighter and more near, and the quick vigour- 
ous thunder seemed a presence awful and unseen. 
At this time there was observed on the brow of a 
hill in the highway, two persons, a gentleman and 
lady, on horseback, completely drenched and tempest- 
torn; their reeking steeds were on a fast trot, and 
approaching the reserve of the gipsy party—to whose 
view they would have been lost in a few seconds by 
the intervening trees, as the road declined, but at 
that instant a stream of lightning blazed across the 
immediate vicinity; and, simultaneous with the flash, 
a sharp and rattling volley of thunder, like the dis- 
charge of a whole park of artillery, rent the elements 
with fearful joy. A cry from Lilla drew the atten- 
tion of her father to the travellers; the form of the 
female was prostrate on the bank by the road-side, 
while the horse which she had ridden was lying near 
her in the road, perfectly still and evidently dead. 
The gentleman in her company was still bestriding 
his horse from very necessity, as the frightened ani- 
mal piunged from side to side, under the tight curb 
and firm hand of his rider. The gipsy sprang from 
the cxit, and followed by the principal part of his 
male companions, was instantly at the scene of cala- 
mity. The restive horse was seized, and the rider 
dismounting, flew to the poor girl stretched senseless 
on the bank; raising her to his bosom, he discovered 
she lived, and gladly accepting the offer of the poor 
accommodation of the gipsy’s cart, he took the 
young beauty in his strong embrace to the humble 
and welcome shelter thus afforded. The gypsies 
had examined the fallen animal, and found his 
breast and forelegs singed with the fluid that had 
produced death, while the shoes were strained and 
almost torn from the blackened hoof. Leading the 
gentleman’s horse, which, though high mettled, had 
now become comparatively quiet, the party followed 
in the rapid steps of its master to the encampment, 
where such restoratives as could be obtained were 
promptly applied to the stricken girl, and not without 
effect; little Lilla, who appeared to be about the same 
age as her temporary patient, and not less beautiful, 
was very active and impatient for the recovery of the 
invalid. Continued bathing of her head in cold 
water, and chafing the palms of the hand and the 
soles of the feet with warm vinegar, at length pro- 
duced tokens of improvement; a quickening pulse 
grew under the touch, and presently the eyes opened 
with a vacant stare; they soon, however, brightened 
with a look of r@pegnition, and as he, on whose arm 
her head reposed, stooped and kissed her lips, the 
kiss was returned, and she burst into tears. 

«« My poor daughter!” exclaimed the agitated pa- 
rent, and turning to the gipsy, he remarked, “ she is 
better now—she will soon be well again.” 

The woman proposed that the young lady’s wet 
clothes should be removed, and that some of Lilla’s 
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should be substituted, assuring the father that they 
were “perfectly clean, and would not soil the skin 
of a princess.” The offer was cordially accepted, 
and Lilla, turning to the restored girl, told her she 
should have her best dress, and accordingly produced 
a holiday frock rarely bedizzened with surplus finery. 

“Is’n’t it pretty,” asked the gipsey-girl, eyeing 
first the frock and then the lady, who was to enjoy 
the advantage of so much elegance; but the lady did 
not deign a reply, either by word, or sign, or look. 

“ Alas! my pretty maid,” said the father, “ my 
poor child is yet ignorant of your kindness; she is 
unfortunately deaf and dumb.” 

“ Deaf and dumb!” exclaimed Lilla. “Oh, I 
never saw any one really deaf and dumb, before.” 

“ Really deaf and dumb!” echoed the gentleman ; 
“why, have you ever seen any one who pretended 
to be thus afflicted ?” 

Lilla, who had been reproved by a look from her 
father, did not answer the question, but turned with 
deep interest to the young lady. Her father, by his 
fingers, signified his desire that she should change 
her apparel, and, with a smile for Lilla, who he readily 
conjectured had unthinkingly betrayed a secret, quitted 
the cart with its gipsy proprietor, to whom he explained 
their accidental exposure in such weather; being out 
for a ride on pleasure with his daughter, the storm 
had gathered considerably in the rear before he ob- 
served it, and then hoping to make the mansion of 
his friend, Sir Carleton Howes, for shelter, they 
pushed on ; finding, at last, that they were overtaken, 
and not even a cottage near, as the wind grew they 
had taken the lee of the hill, which, with a group of 
trees, screened them from the extreme violence of the 
tempest. On pursuing their way, after the abatement 
of the wind, they had only covered the top of the 
hill when the accident occurred which had detained 
them. At the suggestion of the gentleman, the gipsy 
mounted his horse and bore a request to Sir Carleton, 
that a carriage might be sent immediately for the 
service of his friend. ‘The mansion was less than a 
mile from the spot, and the gipsy galloped off. On 
returning to the cart, the gentleman found his daugh- 
ter in conversation with Lilla, who manifested a re- 
markable facility in the manual alphabet, for one who 
had never seen a “real deaf and dumb person before.” 
The young lady had expressed herself much delighted 
with the fine frock, and Lilla’s vanity was abundantly 
gratified, while she could not entertain a doubt that 
it was far superior to the fine cloth riding-habit, 
which, since the rain had discontinued, had been 
hanging before a large fire in front of the cart. 

In due time, the gipsey returned in Sir Carleton’s 
carriage, the bearer of a note of condolence from 
that gentleman, closing with an excuse for not ap- 
pearing personally, in consequence of being confined 
to his elbow chair with the gout, which had been 
greatly augmented by the circumstance of his having 
been knocked out of his chair and half way across 
the room by a flash of lightning, that passed within 
two inches of his nose, broke a decanter of port on 
a hand-table by his side, and then e@@aped in a hurry 
up the chimney; all of which was, in fact, nothing 
more than that Sir Carleton, very much frightened 
at a loud stroke of thunder, suddenly started; thus 
producing a twinge in his leg he started again, and 
with his elbow knocked over the port, which would 
have been a very happy result, had not Sir Carleton 
ordered the decanter to be replenished with a full bot- 


tle. He tendered the hospitalities of Carleton house 
to his friends of the gipsy encampment, with the 
profuse liberality for which the worthy baronet was 
distinguished. 

Lilla and her lovely but unfortunate friend, had 
quite an affectionate parting, the latter having re- 
stored the finery of the gipsy girl with a handsome 
douceur, and habited herself in her own clothes. On 
quitting the gipsy, the gentleman presented him with 
a purse that afterwards proved to contain twenty 
guineas. He also gave Lilla a kiss and a crown, of 
which she very wisely estimated the latter at the 
value of five shillings in advance of the former. And 
thus they parted never to meet again, and yet destined 
to produce great effect on each other’s dearest hopes. 
The carriage disappeared at a turn in the road, and 
the gipsy with Lilla’s hand in his, walked slowly 
back to his limited tenement, the humble cart. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was towards the close of the year 18—, two 
years subsequent to the event just related, that an 
English physician arrived in a merchant ship at New 
Orleans, in North America, from London, He was 
a man somewhat advanced in years, generally of re- 
served manners, but when brought into conversation, 
very unassuming and frank, with a certain absence 
of formality that was directly accounted for by his 
devotion to his profession, which rumour not only 
said was unexampled, but proof was abundant in the 
monopoly of the Doctor’s time and society by his 
library, in which he had arrangéd a small laboratory. 
The unobtrusive mode of life which characterized 
Dr. Leroy’s, for that was the name of the physician, 
would have had the effect to keep the circle of his 
acquaintance very limited, but for the circumstance 
that he was accompanied by a young and very beau- 
tiful girl, his only daughter, his only child, his darling 
Helen, and she was deaf and dumb. She had scarcely 
passed her sixteenth year, yet her exquisite form dis- 
played symmetry that perfection alone could imitate. 
Her face was radiant with beauty, and each feature 
challenged the gaze of envy. Her hair was raven 
black, and her dazzling eyes radiated the lustre of her 
hair; her skin was not of purest white, but lightly 
flushed with southern blood, that sometimes mantled 
on her cheek to heighten beauty, that the beholder 
thought could never be improved. From her father, 
such rare points of beauty did not seem to spring, 
and conjecture made her the child of an Italian mo- 
ther. There was a bland dignity in her manner, 
which, while it encouraged no familiarity, did not 
spurn the homage of admiring @yes. She was the 
idol of many hearts, and passion only found its anti- 
dote in that she was a mute; yet there were some 
who could not thus subdue the ardour of their admi- 
ration, but expressed it in costly presents, and the 
beauteous stranger accepted them with a naive thank- 
fulness, that her condition made a charm to the giver. 

There was among her admirers an estimable and 
worthy youth, by name Frank Howard, the pet of 
fortune and the favourite of his sphere; he deeply 
felt the lovely Helen’s charms and resolved to possess 
her, to woo her in her own language, to win her 
affections, to inquire into her intellect, and if it was, 
though dark, but capable, to marry her, and live and 
die the adorer of her person, and the tutor of her 
mind. He solicited the permission of her father, and 
it was in this interview with him that he first learned 
the object of Dr. Leroy’s visit to America, and heard 
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with intense interest that it was to effect the cure of 
his daughter’s affliction. Dr. Leroy knew that the 
scheme was an entirely new one in the materia me- 
dica, as natural mutes had been ever considered in- 
curable. He then stated to young Howard, that he 
had by the merest accident become possessed of the 
manuscript of an early traveller in Western America, 
from which he had gathered the conviction that there 
was a cure known for persons born deaf and dumb; 
and the only doubt he had to annoy him, was, whe- 
ther the cure could be effected after infancy, but he 
had some good reasons to believe it could. The 
manuscript asserted that there were tribes of North 
American Indians, amongst whom a deaf and dumb 
person was never found, and with whom common 
deafness was unknown, save in the extremely aged ; 
and one instance, and that but a slight affliction of 
which the sufferer seemed ever ashamed, was all that 
ever came to the knowledge of the writer, The 
intention of Dr. Leroy was to pursue this investigation 
alone and unaided, and until he had fairly tried the 
experiment, he should withhold his consent to his 
daughter’s marriage. At the same time as he in- 
tended to remain at New Orleans a week or two 
longer, he extended to Mr. Howard a free invitation 
to visit him and his daughter at his hotel. 

Dr. Leroy’s scheme was the theme of much dis- 
cussion amongst all people, during the week subse- 
quent to its developement; some laughed at his cre- 
dulity; others thought there was something in it; 
“they did not see why mutes should not be cured as 
well as anybody else ;” and some of the learned ap- 
plauded the Doctor and gave his experiment their 
earnest sanction, and himself their warmest wishes 
for success. He had more than one offer of compa- 
nionship but he declined them, candidly stating that 
should he discover this “ philosopher’s stone of mute 
humanity,” he should avail himself of the profits of 
such a discovery, to establish a fortune before he gave 
the secret to mankind. Sanguine with hope the day 
approached for his departure; his daughter he had 
made arrangements to leave at the residence of a 
friend, some few miles removed from the Mississippi. 

It was on the day preceding that he had appointed 
for his departure, that a frightful tragedy occurred to 
delay him. Young Howard had, as was his wont 
of late, passed up the stairs to the little parlour used 
by the Doctor as his library or laboratory, and _find- 
ing no one there, he pushed on to the adjoining room, 
the usual sitting apartment of Miss Leroy, A quarter 
of an hour had elapsed when the Doctor came from 
that room habited for a walk, cane in hand and pro- 
ceeded down stairs; at the door, however, he found 
that it threatened rain, and calling a waiter he desired 
him to run up stairs to his daughter’s room for his 
umbrella; he might knock at the door as Mr. How- 
ard was there, and would answer him. The waiter 
obeyed, and had entered the library when he heard a 
scuffle in the next room, the breaking of a pane of 
glass, a slight guttural scream peculiar to mutes, and 
a heavy fall of a body on the floor; and as he stood 
still with alarm, the door was unlocked and suddenly 
opened, and Miss Leroy sprang out and nearly upon 
him, with a short dagger in her hand stained with 
blood, her dress torn and bespattered, her face pale 
and hair dishevelled. Detaining the man with a firm 
grasp, she endeavoured to explain something which 
he could not understand, but certain that she had 
killed some one, he called hastily for assistance from 
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the top of the stairs. Several persons rushed to the 
spot, and immediately after them Dr. Leroy. He 
caught his daughter exhausted and faint in his arms, 
her resolution and energy apparently failing her, the 
moment she felt the security of his presence; the 
dagger dropped from her hand. In the other room, 
lay the yet bleeding and warm corpse of Frank 
Howard, twice stabbed to the heart; a sofa was 
overthrown, a broken fan, and a portion of Miss 
Leroy’s frock lay upon the floor, and the room was 
in all the apparent disarray of a hasty struggle. Cu- 
riosity gratified in that quarter, it turned towards the 
Doctor and his daughter, the former having taken a 
seat with the pale and now weeping girl by his side, 
Dr. Leroy briefly explained that violence had been 
offered to his child, who, under the indignation from 
such an offence had defended her person at the cost 
of her assailant’s life. He desired that a coroner and 
a magistrate should be summoned forthwith, which 
was accordingly done. A jury was procured and a 
verdict rendered consistent with the evidence of Miss 
Leroy and that of the waiter, that “the deceased 
came to his death, in consequence of wounds inflicted 
with a deadly weapon in the hands of Helen Leroy.” 
The magistrate in attendance at once admitted Miss 
Leroy to bail in the recognizances of her father only, 
though an abundance was offered, to appear and an- 
swer for the death she had caused, at the ensuing 
session of the court, which commenced on the fol- 
lowing week. 

The day of trial came, and a formal indictment 
for manslaughter had been found against the young 
lady, to which she was called to answer. Her evi- 
dence was briefly given; the deceased had been 
lavish of his gifts to her, but as it subsequently 
appeared with an unholy purpose ; he had once before 
made overtures of a quesiionable nature, which, 
availing herself of her infirmity, she had feigned to 
misunderstand; she had not informed her father of 
this circumstance, having determined upon a repe- 
tition of the offence, to dismiss the lover from her 
presence and forbid him the house. On the fatal 
occasion her father left them together, and could 
scarcely have passed out of the library when the de- 
ceased quietly and cautiously locked the door, then 
taking a dagger from his bosom, he made a sign that 
she was in his power; knowing her inability to make 
other than the common noise of mutes, he felt the 
security of his position and advanced towards her; 
she flew towards the window, and in the hurry to 
raise the sash, thrust her fan through a pane of glass, 
Howard then seized her arm and struggled with her 
into the middle of the room, when the dagger fell 
from his hand, and both of them made a simultaneous 
effurt to secure it. Miss Leroy, as she expressed 
herself, unfortunately grasped it, and in an instant, 
without reflection, twice plunged it into the body of 
her persecutor. He fell—she looked at him a mo- 
ment and fled with horror from the scene, on the 
conviction that he was dead. Unlocking the door, 
she encountered the waiter in the library, and it was 
from this circumi$tance that she considered it “ unfor- 
tunate” that the dagger fell into her hands, as her 
safety would have been insured without the extremity 
to which she had resorted. The evidence of the 
waiter corroborated circumstantially the statement 
of the lady, and the absence of all other motive to 
commit the deed, satisfied the jury, who acquitted — 
honourably acquitted the lovely prisoner, Helen Leroy 
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without leaving the box. The court house rang with 
the huzzas of the multitude, and so general was the 
feeling of approbation, that but a trifling official effort 
was made to suppress the impropriety. 

This distressing affair thus terminated, the Doctor 
permitted nothing to delay active preparations for his 
departure, and about two weeks subsequent to the 
trial, in company with his lovely and heroic daughter, 
he quitted New Orleans, and the many friends who 
now acknowledged the greatest interest in the result 
of his expedition. His purpose, he stated, was to leave 
his daughter at the residence of a friend in the interior, 
who had kindly offered her the shelter of his roof and 
the protection of his family, during the absence of her 
father on his Indian tour; and it was in consequence 
of a previous acceptation of this offer, that he now felt 
constrained to refuse the numerous and urgent requests 
of his friends, to leave his daughter in the enjoyment 
of the hospitalities of the generous Orleanois, Helen, 
too, preferred the country, as the absence of her father 
might be prolonged beyond the time he had prescribed, 
and she dreaded to encounter the sickly season in the 
city, alone and unacclimated, a choice victim for 
disease. And they left New Orleans. 

* * * * * * * * * 

A year had elapsed after the departure of the Le- 
roys from the city, and conjecture had some time 
since satisfied itself in the conclusion, that the absence 
and silence of the Doctor and his daughter, was 
attributable to the circumstance that, the expedition 
having failed in its object—to avoid the shame and 
chagrin he would feel in meeting his friends at New 
Orleans, and exposing himself and those who had 
favoured his speculation to the ridicule of others less 
credulous—he had availed himself of his privacy and 
returned to Europe in hopeless disappointment. In- 
deed the friends of the scheme had submitted with 
the best possible grace to the jest of their companions, 
and the whole affair was passing into oblivion, borne 
on by the current of events. 

It was the month of February, and all Orleans 
was alive with busy preparation to celebrate with 
festival the approaching anniversary of Washington's 
natal day. At the house of a distinguished citizen, 
and one who had manifested particular interest in Dr. 
Leroy’s experiment, a magnificent ball was in anti- 
cipation, and tickets had been issued to all the elite 
of the city. The day of rejoicing came, and at night 
the mansion of Mr. Franklin was illumed with a 
blaze of light, and jocund with the gaiety of its in- 
mates. Rare melodies from chosen musicians filled 
the air, and the gay dance with its glittering devotees 
made beautiful the scene. In the midst there was a 
pause—it began with whispers near the door—a 
murmu> arose—amazement sat upon the features of 
those who seemed to have become participants of the 
news—some of the dancers suddenly stopped—then 
others—at length, all—inquiry flew from one to an- 
other—alarm took possession of the ladies, and a 
single scream was likely to have produced a scene 
of unmitigated distress, where all was a moment 
before harmony, safety, beauty and joy. Several 
ladies fainted—others shrieked for protection from 
fire—the gentlemen sprang to the windows, when 
the voice of Mr. Franklin was heard, and his face 
all dressed in smiles seen above the rest upon an 
elevation at one end of the apartment, and confusion 
as instantly became order. Curiosity enforced pro- 
found silence, and Mr, Franklin stated that he en- 


joyed the unbounded satisfaction of announcing to 
his friends the arrival of Dr. Leroy in New Orleans, 
accompanied by his beautiful daughter—nay more, 
he had the proud gratification of informing his guests 
that the Doctor had honoured him by making his 
first visit to his house, and was now in an adjoining 
apartment, and would forthwith avail himself of an 
introduction to this distinguished company. A small 
party was observed to quit the ball for the dressing- 
room, and presently leaving the house, they entered 
an elegant family carriage which drove hastily off. 
They were the immediate blood relations of Frank 
Howard. 

Mr. Franklin continued his position at the upper 
end of the apartment, while several of the friends of 
the new comers were despatched to conduct them in. 
Helen, leaning on the arm of her father, seemed to 
diffuse from the exquisite perfection of matured beauty 
an added light to the apartment, as they passed up 
an avenue of youth and loveliness, to the place occu- 
pied by Mr. Franklin, who, seizing the Doctor by the 
hand, congratulated him on his return and gave him 
a cordial welcome to his house. Turning to his 
daughter—a marvel ensued which thoroughly as- 
tounded every persun who was fortunate enough to 
be present. Dr. Leroy desired her to make an ac- 
knowledgment of the kindness they had experienced 
at the hands of Dr. Franklin. To the utter asto- 
nishment of the company, the dumb spake, the young 
lady lifted her eye to the curious, anxious, and in- 
credulous gaze of their host, and in a few brief and 
broken words, with a peculiarly novel accent and 
delivery, expressed her grateful sense of his goodness 
to herself and her father, strangers in a strange land. 
Her voice and manner reminded one of broken music 
from some rare instrument, touched by a pupil’s hand. 
It was sweet, trembling and low; her ear was ready 
to a whispered voice, and now the vague and uncer- 
tain look of the mute, was changed to the quick, in- 
telligent glance of the willing, prompt and accom- 
plished mind. It seemed as if art had completed 
what nature had begun, and for once perfection dwelt 
upon the earth, and the common curse had failed to 
blur it. Had magic been employed, or was the 
mystery the result of mortal skill? ‘Dr. Leroy ex- 
plained it. 

After having conducted his daughter to the house 
of his friend, he had instantly pursued his way to the 
untravelled west, having well acquainted himself from 
such information as was accessible beforehand, of the 
localities of the particular tribes whom he contem- 
plated visiting. Apparelled for the task, he purchased 
a stout pony and departed. The more minute parti- 
culars of his journey he should dispense with the 
relation of at present, inasmuch as he should publish 
a detailed account of his trip in due time, which 
would contain a variety of interesting facts, geologi- 
cal, botanical, aboriginal, &c., never yet laid before 
the public. In brief, after many adventures and 
fruitless investigation amongst several tribes and 
branches of tribes dissevered from the original, and 
retired under inferior chiets, he found his secret in a 
dwindled band, dismembered from a once powerful 
tribe, distinguished for nothing but a brute spirit 
of warfare and thirsty carnage. Travelling as 
a “ medicine,” he enjoyed a perfect immunity from 
assault, while he was frequently made the object of 
lavish hospitality and Indian generosity. By the aid 
of some simples, he had the good fortune, in a few 
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instances, to effect a prompt cure or relief of tempo- 
rary maladies, which ran before him trumpet tongued 
and paved his way with welcomes, from friendly even 
to hostile tribes, and in one instance he became the 
mediator between parties of the youth of two tribes, 
who were likely to involve their people in a general 
war. But his secret-—what was that? He would 
not divulge it—its sole property was the cure of deaf- 
ness, and that cure had in the first instance of the 
application of the remedy, proved full and complete 
in six months, His expedition had occupied him five 
months, and on his return his anxiety had of course 
induced him to commence the experiment forthwith, 
and preferring the seclusion of the country to the 
excitement of the city he determined to ascertain the 
virtue of his Indian prescription, or prove its ineffi- 
ciency befure he visited New Orleans. In two 
months his patient began to experience violent con- 
cussions in the ear, that would startle her, even from 
her sleep; these gradually became more frequent and 
less violent, till they assumed the nature of a throb 
or pulsation, and at length merged into a gentle and 
perpetual murmuring with an evident sensibility of the 
patient to the effect of sound. Noise, produced at 
a distance of some yards by the clash of metals, 
would command her attention, and the tick of a 
watch placed close to her ear was so violent upon 
the sensitive tympanum as to produce a blinking of 
the eyes at every tick, just as any person would be 
affected by a loud noise, as the clapping of hands or 
the report of a pistol in proximity to the ear, In 
a short time this extreme sensitiveness disappeared, 
and she grew accustomed to the tones of the human 
voice and continually delighted in the unmeaning 
sounds uttered by her own untutored tongue. At this 
point the work of tuition commenced, and she became 
the pupil of sound, acquiring the delivery of the al- 
phabet with great facility, and rapidly advancing under 
the constant instruction of her delighted parent. The 
connection of letters, the formation of words from 
distinct syllabic sounds, and the proper use of familiar 
phrases were readily understood by so anxious a pupil, 
and during this term of her scholarship the organs 
of sound were perfected, and her hearing was acutely 
obtained. Within eight months from the time of the 
application of the remedy, all this, and more had been 
accomplished; for the gratified company at Mr. 
Franklin’s had the satisfaction to find that, the once 
speechless beauty could with little difficulty sustain a 
free conversation, and with less prompting for a 
proper word than is required, very often, by those 
who have enjoyed the use of both their ears and 
lungs, since the day upon which the world was blessed 
with their nativity. Thus was the evening made 
memorable by an event which would form an epoch 
in the history of physiology, and, at the same time, 
endue with a well-grounded hope, the thousands of 
deaf and dumb in the civilized world, and carry to the 
bosoms of many families the liveliest emotions of hap- 
piness and joy. 

Dr. Leroy was in a short time overwhelmed with 
congratulatory epistles from all parts of the Union, 
and in compliance with the requests of his friends 
and his own desire, he announced his intention to 
receive another patient, and one only, with a view 
of testing again the virtue of the remedy, before it 
could suffer in its reputation, in the event of one 
failure amongst many patients. He had several pro- 
positions from various places, and, at length, took 


under his care a youth from Ohio, who made his 
appearance at the Doctor’s hotel, with his propositions 
in his hand, consisting of a draft at sight on a bank 
in Cincinnati, for five thousand dollars, and a pro- 
missory note for the payment of twenty thousand 
dollars, “ when the cure shall be effected, for value 
received.” 

Dr. Leroy immediately commenced with his new 
patient, who proved to be a lad of shrewd nature, 
though not apparently very apt to learn from a system 
of education. In a short time the symptoms de- 
scribed by the doctor, in the case of his daughter, 
began to develope themselves in the youth, and in 
much the same space the work of cure progressed, 
till in a second instance it was complete, effected, as 
it were, in presence of his friends and the people of 
New Orleans. The instruction of the youth had not 
proceeded with that rapidity displayed in the person 
of Helen Leroy, as the doctor, of course, had not been 
so assiduous in this respect, not professing the duties 
of the schoolmaster as well as of the physician; nor 
was the lad’s ability to learn equal to that of Helen. 
The young man continued to remain with the doctor, 
who was now making arrangements for the accom. 
modation of six patients, with each of whom he was 
to receive the sum of five thousand dollars in advance, 
and an equal amount when the cure should be com- 
pleted. In due time they came, and upon com. 
mencing with them the doctor announced his pur- 
pose of presiding over an institution, at some central 
point of the country, which should be free to all 
mutes of the United States, if Congress would allow 
him a fee from those sent from abroad, one half of 
which he proposed to devote to a fund for the erec- 
tion and support of a national academy for the edu- 
cation of his indigent recovered patients. Such a 
suggestion every body was confident would meet with 
the approbation of the national legislature, and the 
friends of the scheme determined at once to put it in 
motion. 

It was at this juncture of affairs when a gentleman 
arrived in a ship from England, who instantly waited 
on Dr. Leroy requesting a private interview. To 
this private interview which took place on the night 
after the arrival of the Englishman, a Mr, Lawrence 
of Kent, at New Orleans, we must admit the reader, 
It took place at the Hotel of Mr. Lawrence, who, as 
soon as he was closeted with the doctor, introduced 
himself as the agent of Lord Edward Melville, and 
stated that he had been despatched with proposals 
from that nobleman, to Dr. Leroy, which, if accepted, 
would require the departure of the doctor for England, 
without delay. Dr. Leroy requested him to name 
the proposals. Mr. Lawrence did so, prefacing with 
the remark that under any other circumstances but 
the extraordinary discovery which had borne the 
doctor’s fame to Europe, his proposals would be 
deemed not only liberal but princely. “ Lord Melville 
authorizes the payment in drafts, negotiable in New 
Orleans, of the sum of thirty thousand pounds sterling, 
previous to setting sail for England, and further, 
proffers the doctor a like sum on the success of his 
undertaking, which consists of a professional visit to 
England for the purpose of effecting the cure of Lord 
Melville’s only child, a beloved daughter, and a mute.” 
Mr, Lawrence expatiated on the manifest advantages 
which must accrue to the doctor in the event of his 
success, with a patient in so elevated a circle of 
English society, and dwelt upon the immense fortune 
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he must inevitably realize in Europe. He had seen 
the doctor’s publication signifying his intention of 
confining himself to the United States, and depreca- 
ted it with much energy, while he commended the 
philanthropy of his heart. He also knew that he had 
some patients on hand, but suggested that such as 
would accompany him to Europe for the anticipated 
benefit, should do so; and those who declined should 
have returned to them the five thousand dollars which 
had been paid. ‘The doctor was not bound to them, 
and could not be expected to forego such important 
personal interests for the benefit of those who might 
at any future period obtain the advantages of his 
discovery. Besides, unless he reaped a present har- 
vest it would soon be taken from him, in all proba- 
bility, as several enterprising persons had already de- 
parted for the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
in quest of the charm by whose magic so great a 
good was realized. ‘The doctor smiled, and merely 
observed that they had no dear child to urge them on 
as he had had, and doubted, if they escaped the dan- 
gers of the journey, if their resolution would keep 
them on; besides they had not the information that 
he possessed ere be began his pilgrimage, without 
which he was confident he should never have ob- 
tained what he sought. 

The good doctor was not, however, proof against 
the golden arguments of Mr. Lawrence, and before 
the interview was closed he had acceded to the terms; 
to secure his adherence to which, the agent proposed 
the delivery of the drafts into his possession on the 
following evening, upon the interchange of signatures 
to the respective bonds. Upon the following evening 
the bonds were duly signed, and the doctor was re- 
quired to depart in two months from the date of the 
same, the interim being necessary for the correspon- 
dence with the relatives of his patients, To avoid 
suspicion of his design on the part of the public to 
whom he now stood in a certain degree pledged, the 
doctor proposed to return each pupil to his friends, 
in consideration of the approach of the sickly season, 
with instructions to such as chose to accompany him 
to Europe, to assemble at New Orleans, at or before 
the expiration of the two months, while with his 
daughter he would take a trip into the country; and 
the agent, if he thought proper, might also make a 
summer jaunt into the interior for his own enter- 
tainment and recreation. ‘They would separate, how- 
ever, at once, to meet again at the appointed time. 
The drafts were paid to Dr. Leroy, and he was pledg- 
ed to the agent of Lord Melville. 

Upon the following day the doctor confided his 
views to some intimate friends, hinting that his pur- 
pose with regard to the United States would be de- 
layed only and not abandoned, and he received a 
ready sanction of the measures he had taken for his 
own aggrandizement. ‘The mutes were severally 
despatched with the necessary conditions of their con- 
tinuance with the doctor; who with his beautiful 
daughter and his Ohio patient, now the fellow pupil 
of Helen, once more deserted New Orleans and their 
friends for the wholesome country air. 

The season proved a healthy one, and the two 
months had nearly expired, when Mr. Lawrence, who 
had employed the intervening time in the country, 
returned to New Orleans. Four of the doctor’s pu- 
pils had also taken their respective apartments at his 
hotel, and the time approached for the departure of 
the whole party for England, and the doctor had not 


yet arrived. The appointed day came and no tidings 
were received of Dr. Leroy; it passed, a week, a 
month had elapsed and the impatience of Mr, Law- 
rence induced him to put inquiries on foot respecting 
the cause of this strange absence. The friends of 
the doctor aided the investigation, and the papers 
carried abroad advertisements describing him, his 
daughter, and the youthful protegé from Ohio, who 
had been known as a master Lindley. A strict in- 
quiry, however, throughout the state of Ohio failed to 
discover a family of the name of Lindley in which a 
mute had ever been known. The mystery began to 
thicken yet no developements were made. The 
mutes at New Orleans had again returned to their 
homes, and months and years went on and no one 
could tell the whereabouts of the doctor, his daughter 
or the boy of Ohio. The agent of Lord Melville 
ascertained that the drafts had been negotiated by 
Dr. Leroy prior to his departure from New Orleans. 
Here ended all. It was generally supposed that the 
three had been murdered in the southern country on 
the discovery by some desperate characters of the 
doctor’s wealth, but there was no clue even to their 
departure from the city. With him was gone a se- 
cret, the loss of which the world would deplore, and 
Mr. Lawrence returned to England the messenger of 
disappointment to his employer, greater than he could 
bear. Lord Melville in a few months sunk into the 
grave, and the voiceless girl retired to a convent in 
France. 

Here, according to common usage, the task of 
the narrator should terminate, but that the preceding 
pages have developed events which are doubtless to 
most of our readers new, strange and inexplicable. 
As it is also a fact that but for the sequel, obtained 
by the merest accident and affording a key to the 
mystery, the foregoing circumstances would never 
have been revived, we feel bound to submit an unre- 
served and detailed relation of the associating facts. 

* * * * * * 

In the autumn of the year 18—, fourteen years 
subsequent to the time heretofore spoken of, the 
writer paid a visit of curiosity, in company with an 
esteemed friend, a resident of New Orleans, to many 
of the public places and amongst them the prisons 
of Paris, being in sojourn at that city for a divided 
purpose, business and pleasure. In one of these 
dismal abodes of the criminal, brief breathing places 
antecedent to galley labour, or robing chambers to the 
Place de Gréve, we found three poor wretches under 
sentence of death; it was Saturday and the gaping 
guillotine was to be sated with their blood on the 
subsequent Monday. ‘Two of the prisoners were 
listening with devout attention to the spiritual in- 
struction of a reverend gentleman of the Catholic 
faith seated between them, while the third sat apart, 
reclining carelessly on his elbow, and regarding with 
a dogged and somewhat contemptuous bearing the 
more consistent occupation of his companions, who 
were repeating with much earnestness the responses 
in Latin, connected with some particular ordinance 
of their faith. Impressed with the thought that, be- 
lieving in another doctrine, he had been neglected by 
the officiating priest, we entered into conversation 
with him and questioned him as to the state of his 
mind. He answered us in bad French, and findi ng 
that he spoke English perfectly, the conversation w as 
afterwards carried on in that tongue. “The priest” 
he said, “ had offered him his services but he decline d 
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them. He was no religionist and he expected no- 
thing now, if what the priests said, was true; he 
should take his chance; he was brought up in a dif- 
ferent belief and it was too late to change now.” We 
asked him with what persuasion of Christians he as- 
sociated himself, He replied that he was no Christian, 
and declined any further remark on that subject. In 
answer to our questions, whether he was English or 
American, he confessed himself the former, but with 
a round oath declared that he much preferred the 
latter place; he had lived there some time in his 
youthful days, and was delighted with it. My friend 
told him that he was an American, 

* Humph,” exclaimed the prisoner, carelessly, “ and 
from what part ?” 

“ From New Orleans,” was the reply. 

“Indeed,” said the criminal; « I know New Or- 
leans very well. How long have you resided there?” 

“TI was born there, and have spent the greater 
portion of my life in that city,” replied my friend. 

« Ah, well—it is a growing city,” and the man 
paused as if uncertain what he should do, yet he evi- 
dently desired to say more. 

“Is it long since you were there?” inquired my 
companion. 

“ Yes—that is—it is some dozen years or more. 
I remember a strange discovery took place about the 
time I was there—a certain Doctor had effected a 
cure of some deaf and dumb persons; his name I 
think was—let me see—” 

«“ Leroy,” said my friend, “I have sad cause to 
remember it well. His visit to America cost me the 
life of a dear brother—” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the prisoner, “ your name ?” 

“ Howard—Charles Howard—my brother’s name 
was Frank.” 

“Good God! is it possible !” ejaculated the prison- 
er, clasping his manacled hands with much energy. 
* You never heard what became of the Doctor, I 
suppose,” he added, 

“ Never,” replied Howard, “ from the time of his 
mysterious disappearance till the present hour; it was 
generally supposed that with his daughter and pro- 
tegé he was murdered.” 

The felon smiled. 

“ You know something in relation to it, and per- 
haps can explain it all; will you impart what you 
know,” inquired Howard. 

“ I will think of it; I am to die at eight on Mon- 
day. If you will take the trouble to visit me to- 
morrow, I may perhaps—I will rub up my memory, 
and will—tell you something. You must leave me 
now, as it is time to close the cell for the evening, 
and the jailer is impatient. Do not fail.” 

We assured him that he should see us as early as 
we could obtain admission, and took leave of him 
with feelings of intense curiosity. 

By a special order we procured admission on the 
following day, and were conducted to the cell of the 
condemned. They were absent, the jailer said, in 
the chapel of the prison attending to their own funeral 
sermon. When it was concluded, they were recon- 
ducted to the cell, our new acquaintance entering 
with a careless air, and flinging his chain heavily 
down, he adjusted the link to the staple in the wall, 
where it was fastened by the jailer, when, seating 
himself on his iron bedstead, he motioned us to his 
side. After some preliminary conversation, in which 
an unsuccessful effort was made to touch him with 
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the awful fate that awaited him, he waved all further 
observation on that subject by desiring our attention 
to what he had to relate. His narration was free 
and unreserved, and made full and complete by the 
questions which from time to time were put by How- 
ard. The substance of it will be found annexed, 
which we have arranged as a faithful sketch of 


THE STORY OF THE CONDEMNED. 


My father was the son of parents in moderate 
circumstances, who in order to secure to him the 
benefits of a good education, placed him at a board- 
ing school in Rochester. Naturally of an unsettled 
disposition and impatient of confinement, a severe 
flagellation for a petty fault as he has told me, induced 
him to run away. Ignorant of the adjoining country, 
night found him tracing a narrow path in the woods, 
which presently conducted him to the merry circle 
of a gipsy bivouac. His early prejudices against the 
race alarmed him at this discovery, and he would 
have avoided an introduction to the party, had not 
the quick eye of a young girl caught a gleam of the 
fire reflected from the gilt buttons of his jacket, as he 
stood half concealed in the underwood. A hail from 
the men at once determined him to meet them, and 
in the spirit of adventure, after faithfully relating the 
facts of his case, he accepted their proffered hospitality 
of a supper and a blanket, and for the first time in his 
life, and most unwittingly withal he went to sleep, not 
“ lordly,” but gipsy drunk with gin. The next day 
he found sufficient amusement in the novelty of his 
situation, and wanted no persuasion to join the 
youthful throng in their woodland sports and merri- 
ment. His fate was sealed, he became attached to 
their vagrant life, and continued with them eight 
years and in that time travelled near the whole of Eng- 
land. At the age of twenty-two he grew enamoured 
of a beautiful girl some two or three years younger 
than himself; she was the daughter of the chief 
of the gang, and my father, who had grown in 
favour by his daring and cunning exploits, was an 
accepted snitor, and the nuptial day was appointed. 
In the mean time, however, my revered parent was 
detected in a burglary, tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation, In New South Wales 
he acquitted himself with great credit in the capacity 
of servant in the Governor’s house, and enjoyed an 
opportunity, which he improved, of completing a good 
English education, the foundation of which had been 
laid years before. He served his time and returned 
to England, resolving to have no further connexion 
with his former friends. His resolution, however, 
could not utterly suppress his curiosity to know what 
had become of Lilla, his former inamorata, Having 
supplied himself with some funds, perhaps by his indus- 
try, but more probably by picking a pocket, he looked 
up a party of gipsies, and by inquiry informed him- 
self that Lilla was now at the head of the gang, her 
father having died a year since; and that her spirited 
management of affairs had made her a great favourite, 
She was still single, and beautiful as ever, and was 
supposed to be with her party, near Colchester, in 
Essex, where the fair was about to take place. For 
this city my father posted with due haste, found his 
beloved faithful to her first attachment, and moved with 
much joy at his return. This may appear strange 
to you, sir, but to those familiar with life amongst 
our vagrant race, such instances of enduring affection 
are by no means miracles, nor indeed very rare. My 
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father’s resolution was not proof against his love, 
and he was duly united to his beautiful Lilla, accord- 
ing to the ceremonies of our people, and formally 
installed chief of the gang. The first offspring of 
their union was a girl, who was also named Lilla; 
two years afterwards my mother gave birth to a boy. 
I am that boy. She had no other children, and of us 
she was passionately fond. Years passed on, and 
according to my father’s assertion, he always con- 
templated removing us, his children, from the influ- 
ence of gipsy life before it had power to hold us by 
its peculiar fascinations, or to command our ad- 
herence by an association with its followers or a 
participation in their iniquities. I had nevertheless 
attained the age of twelve years, when one of two 
events occurred, which paved the way for our aban- 
donment, for ever, of our party and our tribe. 

One day, during a violent thunder storm, a young 
lady, in company with her father, was thrown insen- 
sible from her horse, which was killed under her by 
lightning near our encampment in Kent. Neceasity 
compelled them to accept the temporary shelter and 
accommodation which my father tendered. In the 
course of their brief sojourn, my father learned that 
his guest of an hour was no other than Lord Mel- 
ville, one of the richest noblemen of Kent. His 
daughter, who was his only child, was deaf and dumb, 
and her father, who seemed absolutely to live in the 
happiness and enjoyment of his daughter, made ma- 
nifest, even to us, the deep grief to which he was the 
suffering martyr, in consequence of what he was 
pleased to term, such an afflicting dispensation of 
Providence. He looked upon my sister with feelings 
akin to envy, as she prattled her nonsense to him, 
and discoursed, by the use of her fingers, with his 
silent girl. He dropped the observation that he would 
willingly part with half his fortune, nay all he was 
worth in the world, and change places with us, if his 
poor child but enjoyed the common gifts of nature 
as developed in the person of my lively sister. This 
was evidently the besetting calamity of his life, and 
it was made to appear in every turn of the conver- 
sation. After a time, his lordship, with his daughter, 
departed for the mansion of Sir Carleton Howes, in 
that gentleman’s carriage, which, in acknowledgment 
of a note from his lordship, had been sent for the 
accommodation of his daughter. 

It was but a few weeks subsequent to this event, 
that my mother died in consequence of a second 
attack of epilepsy, the first having, some time previ- 
ously, completely prostrated her nervous system, and 
left her a helpless invalid. This was the second of 
those circumstances of which I just now spoke in 
connection, as having effected our separation from 
gipsy life. My father one morning assembled the 
« gang,” and delivered to them a brief address, stating 
his purpose to leave them for ever, and taking with 
him a handsome sum of money, and a valuable col- 
lection of jewels which had accumulated in the pos- 
session of the ladies of the gang, which were by in- 
dividual right his own, as the husband of Lilla, though 
by general tenure, the property of the band, accom. 
panied by one of our old companions, an artful man 
named Elcomb, myself, and Lilla, he departed. There 
was not one dared to question his acts, for they knew 
his hand had been stained with gipsy blood, the con- 
sequence of disobedience. I need not explain—I 
should regret to say that I, in addition, knew that he 
had other blood upon his head, in a highway robbery, 





in which, though but a boy, I was by accident a par- 
ticipant. 

My father took possession of a small house, a few 
miles out of London, and from that time Lilla and 
myself were ordered to be deaf and dumb. We had 
often assumed these misfortunes before, as they aided 
deception in fortune-telling amongst the villagers, but 
now without a knowledge of the object to be accom. 
plished, we were subjected to the practical eflects of 
various devices on the part of my father and his com- 
panion Eleomb, to betray us from our assumed con- 
dition, We had certain hours of recess, in which my 
father lavished his attentive care on our instruction; 
with Lilla he was nervously observant, and with 
natural gifts of no ordinary quality, she became in a 
short time quite an accomplished girl. Her person 
began to develope itself, and, though the evidence of 
a brother may be deemed partial, a more lovely being, 
and one more calculated to fascinate the eye and cap- 
tivate the heart of man, I never saw. The admixture 
of the pure gipsy blood of her mother, with the quali- 
ties of the Saxon father, was most happy in producing 
a being that approached so near to personal perfec- 
tion. In the school in which our young days were 
spent, however, vice preponderated over virtue, and 
beneath so fair an exterior, the subtle elements of 
crime, though dormant, yet lay obedient the 
tempter’s hand, and wakeful to the slightest touch. 
That tempter was her father. In the presence of 
Elcomb, he one morning explained the plan, which 
with him he had matured. 

{Here the narrator finds it unnecessary to detail 
the explanation given by the condemned, as it has 
already been seen in the fulfilment throughout these 
pages. It also becomes condensed in the sequel.] 

My father, whose real name was Leroy, now re- 
sumed it with the title of Doctor prefixed, and accom- 
panied by Lilla, who exchanged that for the more 
christian name of Helen, set sail for New Orleans, 
the whole plan having been conducted with a single 
eye to the amount to be extorted from Lord Mel- 
ville, as an inducement for the pseudo-doctor to visit 
England, and undertake the cure of his child. At 
New Orleans he found his proposition quite accepta- 
ble to popular credulity, and success, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of my sister, whose art and beauty 
were equally unrivalled, soon became certain. She 
was loaded with presents, which she took good care 
Of course, the whole story relative 


to 


never to refuse. 
to the manuscript of Indian travel, was a sheer fabri- 
cation. An awful consequence of the fraud, however, 
ensued, and in relating this, I only repeat the tale as 
it was told to me by both my father and sister; you, 
Mr. Howard, fortify yourself, to hear the true history 
of your brother’s death, 

Young Howard was admitted to a familiarity which 
his frank nature urged him to use even to the habitual 
freedom of a member of the family; he was com- 
pletely the slave of that beauty which had artfully en- 
chained him. On that fatal day, memorable to his 
friends by his awful death, he had passed up stairs, 
and entered the room before he was noticed by its 
inmates, my father and sister, who were at that un- 
lucky moment holding a conversation in a low tone 
of voice ; Howard was of course stupified with aston- 
ishment to hear and behold the beloved of his soul, in 
free conversation. Words, uttered in tones musical 
as a harp, by her he had deemed voiceless by nature, 
transfixed him to the spot, himself as mute as he had 
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deemed his love. He heard the boast that the- vile 
plot in which they were engaged was more profitable 
than gipsy life, and in an instant, the secret was be- 
fore him in its most repulsive form. They were 
English gipsies then, engaged in one of the most 
daring frauds, that perhaps was ever conceived. The 
lovely being too, whom his heart believed was an 
angel in sojourn below, forbade to speak lest she 
should betray the joys of heaven—whose young 
breast, he almost feared the sweet south wind might 
visit too roughly—was now fallen, fallen—fit to 
mate with Lucifer, not with her fellow-creature, man. 
He was first observed by Lilla, who slightly shrieked ; 
my father started and blushed, doubtless with shame, 
that he had suffered himself to be thus detected; but 
he was immediately afterwards deathly pale. ‘Then 
Howard should have fled, and had he known the 
man, he would have done so. Desperate, but col- 
lected, my father approached him, and pointed to a 
chair, then calmly locked the door. 

«“ Well, sir,” he began, addressing Howard, * you 
know all. There is the object of your love—what 
do you propose ?” 

« Propose, sir,” replied Howard; “I have nothing 
to propose.” 

«“ You will not betray us,” said my sister. Howard 
started at the sound of her voice, and looked at her 
long and fixedly. He was suffering the conflict of 
his resolution and his love. 

«IT am lost in astonishment,” he exclaimed. 

« You will not betray us,” repeated my sister. 

“Such a nefarious scheme must necessarily be ex- 
posed,” he replied, in a tone of authority. 

“ Nay, sir, there is no necessity for it,” my father 
observed in an ambiguous tone; “ for instance, your 
wealth will compensate me for the failure of the 
plan; will you marry the girl?” 

« Of course, I cannot.” 

« Then there is but one alternative,” said my father. 

« To make her my mistress, I suppose,” interrupt- 
ed Howard, unsuspectingly. 

« No, boy, it is this,” exclaimed my father, in deep 
guttural tones that seemed to hiss through his teeth, 
and snatching a Spanish dagger from Howard’s vest, 
he plunged it rapidly twice into his heart. The young 
man fell dead. Still coolly, but hastily, arranging what 
was to follow, my father left the room, and slowly 
descended the stairs. At the door of the hotel he 
paused, and held one of the waiters in conversation a 
minute relative to the weather, and concluding that it 
would rain, directed the man to go up stairs for his 
umbrella. It was for the footsteps of the waiter that 
Lilla eagerly listened, as she remained locked in the 
room with her dead admirer. ‘They came, and she 
at once commenced in the room a pretended struggle, 
rushed across the apartment, thrust her arm through 
a pane of glass, tore her fan, and lastly, raising the 
body of Howard nearly erect, with a scream she 
threw it heavily to the floor. Unlocking the door, 
she rushed out with the dagger in her hand. What 
followed, you know full well; the trial, the acquittal, 
and the shouts of the multitude in honour of the sup- 
posed heroine. Oh, how willingly mankind is duped. 

I now go briefly to explain the rest. On quitting 
New Orleans, instead of going to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they went together to a little village in Ohio, 
where by appointment I met them, having landed 
according to the plan, at New York, a short time 
previous. Here we had a small house, and my father 


? 


worked at the turning business, of which he professed 
to have some little knowledge. He did very little 
work, however, as we had plenty of money, though 
we kept an outward appearance of great poverty. 
When sufficient time had expired, my father and 
Lilla again set out for New Orleans, and it was 
managed so as to arrive at the time of a great fete 
in honour of the birth-day of Washington. Nothing 
could have been better conducted. The practical evi- 
dence of the success of the Indian tour was given 
before a crowded ball-room, and the next day, not 
New Orleans alone was to enjoy the triumph, for 
letters were despatched by the company that had 
been present, to all parts of the Union. 

In due time I came on as a patient, bringing with 
me a draft for five thousand dollars, which had been 
kindly sent for the purpose by my generous parent. 
You know the history of the extraordinary cure he 
wrought in me. It brought him several patients, and 
a large sum of money. But the climax was approach. 
ing. Elcomb remained in England, and received all 
newspapers, letters and documents relative to the as- 
tonishing events going on in America; a portion of 
which, such as were relevant to the purpose, were 
duly put into the possession of Lord Melville. My 
cure had satisfied his lordship, and now, aware of the 
vast harvest of wealth which was open for the doctor 
to gather in America, got impatient for these ser- 
vices for his daughter, he despatched the brother of 
his steward, Mr. Lawrence, with full power to put the 
doctor in possession of thirty thousand pounds, if that 
sum would tempt him to visit England. This was 
done, and you know under what circumstances we 
left New Orleans. My father having converied the 
bulk of his ill-gotten wealth into a bill of exchange 
on Paris, conveyed us with him to Philadelphia, from 
which port we sailed under an assumed name for 
Lyons, where we had nearly arrived before the time 
we were expected in New Orleans, What followed 
in America you know better than I do, but of the 
fate that was reserved for us, you are ignorant. My 
father, after giving a third of the whole profits of the 
scheme to Elcomb, who met us in Paris, purchased 
a small farm in Lombardy where we lived in compa- 
rative quiet, till Eleomb, having squandered his share, 
came and demanded fifty thousand francs, which was 
denied him. He threatened to inform of the murder 
of Howard, and expose the whole affair, Fool, he 
ought to have known that the same arm was still as 
strong as ever. The threat was scarcely out of his 
lips, when his skull was cleft with a blow from the 
poker, dealt by my father’s hand. Elcomb was buried 
in a little wood on the farm, and there was an end 
of the traitor. 

It was but a few months after this event, that Lilla 
went off in company with a colonel of horse. Her 
desertion from his roof preyed on my father’s thoughts 
so heavily, that it produced a melancholy which gra- 
dually impaired his mind, and his body was found one 
morning in the brook on his farm, into which he had 
either fallen by accident, or had thrown himself, and 
was drowned. Lilla lived a courtezan at the court 
of Charles the Tenth, where I saw her on visiting 
Paris; she was shot dead at the Hotel de Villé, on 
one of the trois jours of July. Sir, I am the last of 
the guilty four. My history is brief: I chose the 
gaming table as my passport to punishment, I was 
playing a few weeks ago with a young nobleman, at 
Frescati’s; he accused me of foul play—I gave him 
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lie; he returned it with a blow, and I stabbed him to 
the death. ‘To-morrow morning the executioner will 
exhibit to the gaping multitude, the “ Finis” of my 
brief edition of villany. I have one request to make, 
gentlemen; that, as a return for what I have taken 
the trouble, voluntarily, to impart, you will attend me 
to the place of execution. 


We assured him we would do so, and then urged 
him to the contemplation of his fate, proffering our 
services to the direction of his mind to the hope set 
before him. He peremptorily forbade any interference 
on this subject, declaring that if it produced any effect 
on him at all, it would be one of distress. We left him, 
hopeless of rendering him the slightest spiritual aid. 

On the following morning the party were just about 
to set out for the place of execution, when we arrived 
at the prison. ‘The streets were thronged as the black 
van passed through them. We were at the foot of 
the guillotine, before I observed it, and, looking up, 


a shudder ran through my frame. I was sitting by 
Leroy, who looked at me and smiled. He whispered 
a wish that he could die before his companions, say- 
ing that he did not like the idea of witnessing the 
operation upon others, I spoke to the executioner, 
and obtained from him the favour. The clock struck 
the hour appointed and the victim rose, grasped our 
hands firmly in his, begged Howard’s forgiveness for 
whatever agency he might indirectly have had in the 
death of his brother, bade us farewell, and with a 
firm foot mounted the steps of his funeral throne; 
placing himself against the plank, he was pinioned to 
it, and, to the question of the executioner, replied that 
he was ready. ‘The board was tilted to a horizontal 
position, and his bare neck lay directly beneath the 
suspended blade. A black wand waved from the 
window of the officer’s carriage, the bolt was drawn, 
the ponderous knife rushed clanging down the grooves, 
and the head of young Leroy rolled from our sight 
for ever. 
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ON SEEING, AT HOLYROOD PALACE, THE CANDELABRA WHICH MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, BROUGHT FROM FRANCE, 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Anp didst thou bear this relic here 
From France, where genial sunbeams shine, 
Where ripen'd, sweet, thine early bloom, 
Thou fairest flower of Stuart's line ? 


And say, at twilight’s dusky hour, 
Did shadowy wings around it glide, 

And imag'd forms of lost delight, 
Flit mournful o’er ita fretted side ? 


Bat did its light grow dim and cold, 
Amid thy realm so drear and lone, 

Whose ruthless manners unrefin'd, 
So ill interpreted thine own? 


Ah, were thine errors all resolv'd, 
To their first elemental fount, 

Would not thy dark and evil times 
Share deeply in their dire amount? 


We may not say, we only know 

Their record rests with Him on high, 
Who judgeth not like finite man, 

With partial, or vindictive eye. 


I've stood upon the castled height, 
Where green Carlisle her turrets rears, 
And mus'd upon thy prison cell, 
Thy fallen hopes, thy captive tears, 


When from Lochleven’s guarded fosse, 
From Langside's stormy gleam of bliss, 

Thou threw’st thyself on woman's faith, 
On kindred blood—for this !—for this! 


I've mark'd along the curdled moat, 
Thy stinted walk, 'mid soldiers grim, 
And dream'd thine echoed footsteps still, 
Came mingling with thy vesper-hymn. 


Vet, naught 'mid all thy storied lore 
Hath brought thee to my soul so near, 
As every household vestige slight, 
Old Holyrood doth treasure here. 


Thy chair of state, thy couch of rest, 
Too oft, perchance, of wakeful woe, 
The classic arras coarsely wrought, 
The walls where ancient pictures glow, 


The work box, whence thy tasteful hand 
Drew forth the embroidery rich and rare, 
And in that quiet toil forget 
The rankling thorns of regal care, 


The basket, where thy infant's robes, 

With blush of kindling pride were plac'd, 
As warm thy raptur’d bosom drank 

The joys that none but mothers taste, 


Thy closet nook, thine evening board, 
Rude Darnley'’s armour scatter'd nigh, 
Fierce Ruthven’s hoarsely murderous shout, 
And Rizzio’s shrill, imploring cry. 


Thy pangs, thy faults, thy fearful doom, 
Come thronging back, with magic power, 
And wake the pitying tear for thee, 
Old Scotia's bright and smitten flower. 
Edinburg. 
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Nostuity is not only in dignity and ancient line- 
age, nor great revenues, lands, or possessions, but in 
wisdom, knowledge, and virtue, which, in man, is 


very nobility, and this nobility bringeth man to dig- 
nity. Honour ought to be given to virtue and not to 
riches. 
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REPENTANCE, 


BY MISS M. 


«“ Fanny Sepiey, Fanny Sedley,” shouted little Em- 
ma Preston, as she rushed joyously into the room 
where the lady was sitting with the elder Miss Pres- 
ton, “ I have just got a letter for you from the post- 
office—and I guess who wrote it too—give me a 
kiss and you shall have it. Oh, Augusta! see how 
red her cheek is.” 

Miss Sedley, hardly conscious of what she did, 
held out her hand for the letter, “The kiss first, 
Fanny, the kiss first,” exclaimed the little girl, ro- 
guishly putting her hands behind her, and holding up 
her sweet mouth. Then suddenly changing her mind, 
she tossed the letter into the lady’s lap, clasped her 
neck for an instant, and laughing and shaking her 
rich auburn ringlets flew away as quickly as she had 
entered. 

ss Careless, light-hearted childhood,” murmured 
Miss Sedley, as her eyes followed the bright creature 
through the open door; “ Oh, that for one little hour 
I could recall the happiness of that blessed season!” 

“Ah, dear Frances!” Miss Preston replied, 
“through all our lives, our bountiful Father in 
heaven scatters the materials of happiness about 
us; is it not our own fault if we fail to arrange and 
combine them so as to produce it?” 

Miss Sedley sighed, and shook her head sadly. 
«“¢The mind is its own place,’ Augusta, and is little 
moved by external things. Think you the fabled 
‘music of the spheres,’ if it should break upon the 
ear, could soothe to peace a despairing spirit ?” 

“ Well, the elements of our happiness or misery 
be within us, let us not accuse the harmonies of na- 
ture, while our own passions produce the discord.” 

“ But, Augusta, nature implanted these passions, 
then why are we to blame when we follow where 
they lead ?” 

“* Because God has given us reason and conscience 
to guide and control them.” 

“ Alas! how ofien do reason and conscience turn 
traitors to duty.” 

“Rather say that we wilfully refuse to listen to 
their ¢ still small voice’ ” 

“ Be it so; still they prove too weak for their 
office, and the passions remain paramount.” 

“ But, remember Frances, it is not from any ne- 
cessity which we cannot control, but because we 
choose to have it so, we give the reins to our passions 
and then say that they overmaster us, we chovse to 
follow our own inclinations, rather than the higher 
and safer lights which God has given us, and then 
seek to wash our hands of the responsibility by say- 
ing we could not help it, we did but follow the gui- 
dance of feelings that nature had implanted. But is 
the plea valid? Will it be admitted? If we will 
break through the barriers to evil which our Father's 
love has placed about us; if we will not only refuse 
to hear reason and conscience, but turn away from 
His revealed word, and put from us His grace, which 
if we trust, will keep us in the hour of temptation, 
shall we not richly deserve the threatened penalty?” 


A. FAIRMAN. 


Miss Sedley turned away with a gesture of impa- 
tience, “ You know, Augusta, I have no sympathy 
with sentiments like these.” 

«“ Oh, that you had, dear Frances! Oh, that your 
unquiet spirit knew the peace of trusting in a Savi- 
our’s love, an Almighty Father’s care !” 

Miss Sedley gave no answer, for she had fixed her 
eyes upon the letter, and seemed wrapped in its con- 
tents, but, alas! the bright flush of eager expectation 
soon died away, and she grew pale and cold as 
marble. 

« Yes, Charles,” she murmured to herself, for she 
had evidently forgotten the presence of her friend, 
“ we have indeed no other alternative; and shall we 
shrink from this ?—never, never. They think all our 
hopes are crushed, but we still cling to one of which 
they dream not. They may multiply the barriers 
which part us; they may increase their strength, till 
this poor frame of earth yield to its fate—but the free 
spirit laughs at them all.—Aye, they may divide us 
in life, but they cannot sever us in death.” 

Augusta grew sick and faint, as a dim perception 
of the terrible meaning of these words, broke upon 
her mind. Once or twice she essayed to speak, but 
could produce no sound, and to rise, but her limbs 
utterly refused to support her; she was compelled 
therefore to hear while Miss Sedley continued in 
half audible murmurings to respond to the sentiments 
of her letter. 

« Ah! why indeed should we continue to endure 
life when it becomes one long, long, agony? When 
the weary and overburdened spirit sighs for repose, 
why should we not ‘loose the silver cord,’ and lay 
us down in our quiet resting-place ?” 

As she pronounced the last words, a thought of « the 
something after death,’ for the first time seemed to 
strike her, and a slight shudder passed over her frame. 
“ Our quiet resting-place—are we sure of that? If we 
should find the tale of an hereafter true too late ?— 
if after death there be a judgment—but J will not 
think of that, I will not think of that.” 

Augusta, meanwhile, had been gathering up her 
energies, and considering what was best to be done, 
and she now glided noiselessly from the room, to 
seek counsel from her mother. 

« Alas!” said Mrs. Preston, when she had finished 
her thrilling tale,“ what a strange and fearful influ- 
ence has this Eliot acquired over her. I did not 
before suspect that she had drank so deeply at the 
poisoned fountain of his infidelity.” 

«“QOh! it is heart-breaking to think of it—to think 
that the purity of her mind is sullied—her religious 
principles shaken—her sense of moral obligation 
weakened, and the energy and enthusiasm of her 
character, that rightly directed might have achieved so 
much, wasted upon a worthless object. She little 
thought when she stepped aside from the “ charmed 
circle of propriety,’ and permitted the seducing homage 
of this « bold, bad man,’ whither that first step in evil 
would lead.” 
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«“ T have always considered that step but the natu- 
ral consequence of a mistaken education, Beautiful 
and gifted beyond the ordinary lot of woman, and the 
sole daughter of her doting parents, she has been 
flattered all her life long, and scarcely a shadow of 
restraint laid upon her wayward humours even in 
childhood; she grew up, therefore, not vain and fri- 
volous, that were a lesser calamity, but proud, and 
self-willed, with an unwarrantably high opinion of 
herself. ‘Then she was taught to consider intellectual 
attainments of the first importance; while religious 
principle, the only safe and infallible guide, and which 
should always be made the basis for the superstructure 
of education, was kept in the back ground. Her impe- 
tuosity of feeling was rather encouraged than checked, 
and her imagination originally too vivid and predomi- 
nant, was cultivated, almost exclusively, at the expense 
of the graver faculties of the mind. She was also al- 
lowed to follow, unrestrained, her own fancy in reading, 
and she fed upon the fine-spun theories of poets and 
romance wiiters, till * all for love, and the world well 
lost,’ was the creed by which she determined to abide, 
long before a fit subject offered to test the sincerity 
of her devotion to it. Poor, misguided girl! had but 
a tithe of the pains that made her what she is, been 
given to inculcate truth and wisdom, she might have 
been the joy, as she is now the grief of her mother. 
Nor would she then have permitted the attentions of 
this abandoned man, For a woman of delicacy and 
principle shrinks from the contaminating approach of 
vice. She may pity, but cannot hold communion 
with it.” 

While Mrs. Preston was intent upon tracing effects 
to their causes, Augusta stood trembling with impa- 
tience and anxiety, awaiting the conclusion of this 
long speech. “ But, mother,” she said, as soon as it 
was finished, “ what is to be done—what can we 
do?” 

«“T fear, my child, we can but watch with her and 
pray for her; there can be little hope from argument 
or persuasion in the present state of her mind,” 

“Alas! no, She remains to their influence ¢ im- 
passive as polar ice to the sunbeam. Uh! mother! 
my heart sinks within me at the thought.” 

“ What then would you do, Augusta? Send back 
the unhappy girl to her infirm and almost heart. 
broken mother; or leave her to her own wayward 
will ?” 

“ Neither, dear mother, But I would do just what 
I ought—watch and bear with her patiently.” 

“ Weil, we will go to her now; it is not best she 
should brood long over the contents of such a letter.” 

They paused before the half open door of Miss 
Sedley’s apartment, for she was walking rapidly back- 
wards and forwards, in a fit of high excitement, that 
often succeeded one of deep despondency, in her im- 
petuous and undisciplined mind. The paleness and 
statue-like composure of her face was gone—every 
feature seemed to speak—a dark red spot glowed in 
her cheek—rays of living light flashed from her 
eyes—and her delicately moulded lips, just parted, 
seemed ready to pour forth the uncontrollable emo- 
tion which swelled her heart. 

“Aye,” she said, in her own full, clear, harmonious 
tones, “ Charles Eliot is yet true to himself and to 
me—he lives only in the atmosphere of love—he 
has given up his soul to the delicious sentiment—the 
ethereal essence pervades his whole being, no grosser 
element commingles with it. Ah! once, for an in- 





stant, my woman’s heart shrunk within me—but now 
it is worthy to claim communion with his, It trem. 
bles not, it falters not—it has caught a spark of his 
inspiration.” 

Mrs. Preston threw wide open the door of the 
apartment, and stood before the fancied heroine, as 
she pronounced the last word. What an unintel. 
ligible rhapsody, Frances, to a plain person like me,” 
she said, in her own inimitably calm and quiet way, 
at the same time fixing her mild, searching eye upon 
the startled girl; “ I dare say it has a meaning though, 
if it could but be made palpable to my dull percep- 
tion—pray, explain it.” 

Miss Sedley, heroine though she were, could not 
stand that look, nor the cutting sarcasm of the words; 
abashed and blushing, after an ineffectual struggle to 
bear it bravely, her dark, flashing eyes were abso- 
lutely compelled to bend their beams upon the carpet. 
Indeed, Mrs. Preston was the only one of whom she 
stood at all in awe. That lady’s perfect integrity, 
excellent sense, almost uuerring judgment, and entire 
consistency, commanded a respect, and exerted an 
influence, which she was too proud to acknowledge 
even to herself. 

Mrs. Preston paused for an answer, but none came, 
and she went on. “ Now this living in an * atmos- 
phere of love,’ the ‘ethereal essence,’ and ‘one 
heart’s catching inspiration from another,’ is all mys- 
ticism to me; I don’t understand a word of it. Just 
to oblige me, step down from your pedestal, and 
make it level to the comprehension of such a plain 
common-sense person as myselfi—No answer ?— 
Well, perhaps I ask too much. I am doubtless un- 
worthy to listen to revelations of such mighty import, 
which may be a sort of free-masonry, and the sign 
communicable only to the initiated.” 

Again she paused for a response, but Frances only 
said in a hesitating way which was a striking contrast 
to her usually decided manner, “ You have been a 
wife, Mrs. Preston, and—and—” 

Afier waiting a reasonable time for the conclusion 
of the sentence, Mrs. Preston with a slight tremu- 
lousness of tone, replied, « Yes, Frances, I have been 
a wife and a happy one; but that does not render at 
all more intelligible the high-flown nonsense to which 
I have been listening. My husband was a man 
of sense and a Christian, and he asked, and I gave, 
only such love as God permits one of his rational 
creatures to bestow upon another—not idolatry, not 
an attachment exclusive, absorbing, and supreme ; 
which demanded the sacrifice of reason, principle, 
duty, and happiness, here and hereafter, but a tranquil, 
rational, tender sentiment, which was the charm of 
my existence. But this infatuation of yours—what 
is its character? and what its object? Infatuation 
is its fit designation; for love it is not, in the pure, 
and proper, and blessed sense of that much abused 
word.” 

Miss Sedley raised her astonished eyes. “ You 
doiibt it!” said Mrs. Preston. “I believe enduring 
love must rest upon enduring qualities—upon that 
higher, holier portion of our being, whose hope and 
destiny is heavenward, Grace, beauty, manner, may 
charm for a little while; but the pure, confiding, self- 
sacrificing affection, which continues unchanged 
through all the cares, sorrows, and reverses of life, 
is more a tribute to moral excellence, than personal 
attractions, or even intellectual eminence. Now upon 
what rests yours Frances?—upon your own imagi- 
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nation, which has embodied in your lover every per- 
fection, and erected him into the ¢ God of your idol- 
atry’—truth had nothing to do in the affair. But is 
it not better to listen to her voice before it be too late? 
Is it not better to look at the future, as it must be, 
if passed with such a man, rather than through the 
rainbow-tinted prism which hope and imagination 
present to you.” 

“You are talking, Mrs. Preston, as if Charles 
Eliot”—she hesitated. 

“ Were just what he is, Frances—a hopeless pro- 
fligate.” 

« No, no, no,” exclaimed Miss Sedley, vehemently, 
springing from her chair and walking rapidly about 
the room, the dark red spot which had burned in her 
cheek, during the whole conversation, deepening to 
crimson, and suffusing her whole face. “ Mrs. Pres- 
ton, he went to New York unsullied by a tho t 
of evil. ‘There he was assailed by strong tempta..on 
such as neither you nor I can estimate. You know 
his person, his genius, his manners. ‘They won uni- 
versal admiration. Invitations clustered, dinner-party 
succeeded dinner-party, the wine flowed, and fatal 
habits were fixed ere he was aware of danger. But 
his lofty spirit will not always remain enslaved—he 
is struggling in his bonds—he will break them—he 
will be free.” 

« Frances, he tells you so; but it is an idle tale. 
He did not go to New York ¢ unsullied by a thought 
of evil. Long before he went there, even in his 
boyhood, he doubted, what now he disbelieves, That 
is the secret of his vices. He had here,” and she 
laid her hand upon her heart, “ no restraining princi- 
ciple, no fear of God ;—therefore, I repeat it, he is a 
hopeless profligate.” 

Miss Sedley covered her face with her hands while 
her whole frame shook with emotion. “I cannot 
believe it! He will forsake unhallowed pleasures for 
the pure delights of a happy home. He will yield to 
the gentle influence of domestic ties, his heart is full 
of kind and tender affections—Ah! love is trustful 
and fearless—I will dare to risk it.” 

« And so add another name to the long list of 
weak and wretched women, who have wrecked their 
happiness on that false hope. You are trusting to 
the influence of domestic ties; in other words, to 
your own influence; to reclaim him. But Frances 
what has it done in its first freshness and strength, 
in its very spring-time? Has it fixed him to any 
steady occupation? Has it won him from a single 
vicious habit, from one erroneous opinion? Alas! 
it has just power enough to make him eloquent in 
professions; but for every good and useful purpose 
has proved utterly impotent. You trust to a hair, to 
bind a giant” 

«If it be so, I have nothing more to do on earth,” 
said Miss Sedley, bitterly. 

«“ Perhaps that would be true, Frances, if you 
were sent here merely to gratify a wayward faacy— 
if that were the end of your being. If God gives us 
life, health, and strength, this fair world for our 
dwelling-place, and exactly adapts every sense to 
enjoy its beauty, fragrance, and harmony—kindred 
and friends, and the delightful sympathies which link 
us to our race—the soul and its god-like attributes— 
the heart with its exquisite chords, responding to the 
lightest touch—above all, the crowning grace, the 
priceless treasures of His Word, His Son, His Spirit, 
to guide, redeem, and sanctify us, and fit us for a 





blissful immortality; aye, if he bestows all these 
gifts, so rich, so various, so multiplied, that the mind 
feels its own impotence as it attempts to enumerate 
them, that we may live for self alone, forgetful of the 
great Giver, and unmindful of our high duties and 
higher destiny, then indeed we have nothing more to 
do on earth the moment we choose to think so— 
But if our responsibilities are commensurate with our 
talents—if all the heart and the devotion of the whole 
life, be due to our beneficent Father—if every one 
of our fellow-beings has a claim upon our sympathy 
and kind offices always, when in our power to render 
them— if we are but servants, and must give an ac- 
count to our Master at an appointed time—then, 
Frances, we have enough to do to task our utmost 
powers; enough to fill the most expanded mind, and 
the most active hands ;—nor may we quit our station 
when we please; but patiently wait the summons of 
Him who placed us here.” 

These words struck the right chord. Frances 
betrayed great agitation while Mrs. Preston pro- 
nounced them. She buried her face in her hands, 
and struggled, but in vain—her feelings, always im- 
petuous, at length burst forth. 

“Oh! I know I have been for months a worthless 
being; a weight upon my poor mother’s heart; a 
grievous burden to my unequalled brother. One 
selfish purpose has absorbed my being, made me re- 
gardless of their love, careless of their feelings, un- 
grateful for their sacrifices; it has fettered my spirit 
to earth, and kept it unmindful of its duties, its hea- 
venward destinies, Conscience, conscience! how 
often has it told me of wasted time, and perverted 
talents, and lust opportunities for usefulness—but I 
refused to listen. Now it will be heard—now I feel 
it all, bitterly, despairingly.” 

« Bitterly you may, but not despairingly, my dear, 
while there is forgiveness in heaven, or a gospel that 
proclaims * peace and good-will’ on earth.” 

«“ Forgiveness, peace! Oh! what have I to do 
with them while that fearful vow hangs over me,” 
she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, 

«That vow. What vow, Frances?” Mrs. Pres. 
ton asked, with unmoved calmness, and self-posses- 
s10n. 

Miss Sedley gasped for breath as she turned away 
and covered her face. Recovering herself, she ex- 
claimed, “ That vow !—oh! no matter, we wont talk 
of it. But my hand is promised, and even if I would 
perhaps I have no right to go back.” 

« Frances, it was an unholy compact; disallowed 
with your father’s dying breath, yet unsanctioned by 
a mother’s blessing. Besides, Eliot is not, and never 
will be, in a condition to claim its fulfilment. He 
who is content in the first vigour of manhood to live 
a pensioner upon the bounty of friends, will hardly 
have energy enough in after life, to provide for the 
wants of a family.” 

Frances groaned in bitterness of spirit. “ Take 
away that hope and all that remains to me of life is 
a dreary blank.” 

« You will find duties and responsibilities enough 
to fill it, Frances.” 

« Never, never. Extinguish the sentiment which 
has so long formed my world—my whole of exist- 
ence and life is without hope or interest—-a waveless 
sea. Earth left bare, barren, bleak, desolate, not a 
trace of vegetation upon its bosom, where could my 
poor heart find rest ?” 
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« Where all God’s rational creatures must find it, 
if they find it at all—in Him. You talk, my dear, 
as if this passion were enough to occupy your whole 
life. It cannot be, for it has fixed upon an object 
so worthless, that it must needs pass away at the 
lightest stirrings of awakened reason and conscience. 
An immortal spirit can be satisfied only with what is 
as enduring as itself. The love that first rises to 
God, who is its source, and then flows out in words 
and deeds of kindness to all His creatures—such love 
alone, Frances, is worthy of beings with gifts and 
capacities like ours.” 

“ Blessed are the pure hearts that feel it—but 
mine—alas, alas!” 

“ Blessed indeed! and yours may be one of them, 
dear Frances, Are there any circumstances which 
you cannot control, that prevent your becoming a 
blessing to yourself, your friends, the world ?—any 
thing which withholds you from fulfilling the duties, 
of life, but your own perverse, selfish inclination ? 
Think well of it; let reason, truth, and plain common 
sense decide the question. In the mean time, I will 
go to my domestic affairs, and hear your conclusion 
hereafter.” 

A dark shade sat upon Miss Sedley’s brow when 
Mrs. Preston left her. “ Perverse and selfish !—is 
Mrs. Preston right in applying such harsh epithets to 
me ?” she murmured to herself. “ Are they true ?— 
Alas, alas! are they not true? Perverse and selfish 
inclinations! Why am I not to my mother, what 
Augusta is to hers—her chief earthly stay and bless- 
ing? Why am I not beside her now, in the first 
months of her widowhood, when her feeble frame 
and stricken heart, require the gentlest ministerings 
of affection ?—wherefore have I left a brother to 
perform those offices of love which belong more ap- 
propriately to a daughter’s hand? Is it not because 
my mother’s peace of mind was less dear to me than 
my own wayward will? because I would not yield to 
her wishes and remonstrances? Oh! I have been 
wrong, very wrong; I see and feel it ail now.” And 
she buried her face in her hands and gave way to a 
burst of anguish. 

“ Charles, Charles, you ask of me too much.— 
Shall I sacrifice a mother’s, a brother’s happiness— 
my own—even my hope of heaven, at your bidding ? 
Since I lent an ear to his arguments and tried to be- 
lieve them; since I put away my Bible, and the 
blessed faith it teaches; since I have followed my 
own will, regardless of the * still small voice’ of con- 
science, have I known one peaceful hour? And 
what have those opinions done for him? have they 
led him to distinction, usefulness, happiness ? or to— 
Oh! that way I cannot look—and yet it had been 
better, perhaps, if I had looked that way long, long 
ago; if I had dared the scrutiny at first, I should not 
now have to look back upon so many wretched, 
wasted months. Yes, Mrs, Preston is right. ‘That 
fearful promise! with what a leaden weight it presses 
upon my heart! But now I dare not keep it. I 
dare not go unbidden into the presence of that Being 
who gave me life for noble purposes, with all those 
purposes unfulfilled—And will he persist? Oh, no, 
he cannot! for there is yet time, and I will write and 
plead with him so earnestly that I must prevail.” 

In this way Frances continued long to commune 
with herself. Her thoughts, indeed, were often indis- 
tinct and unconnected; but they had taken a more 
For a few of the following days her 


rational aspect. 


anxiety was agonizing. She wrote letter after letter; 
long before the hour in which the mail usually ar. 
rived from her native village, she was upon the road, 
listening for the first sound of the wheels which con- 
veyed it. But day after day she haunted the road, 
and the post office in vain. No letter came for her; 
and as she walked sadly homeward, Augusta, (for 
that faithful friend always accompanied her) felt tiat 
her step grew more and more feeble, and that each 
succeeding day, she leant more heavily upon her arm. 

One morning, while the girls were out upon their 
accustomed errand, Mrs, Preston was called to the 
parlour to see the brother of Frances who had just 
arrived. She hastened joyfully to him; but the first 
glance at his pale, care-worn face, alarmed her. 
« Everard,” she said, as he relinquished her hand and 
sank down, “ are you the bearer of evil tidings?” 

“I am, to my poor sister. ‘The wretched Eliot 
is no more!” 

« And he died by his own hand ?” 

“Yes. But how could you know it?” 

She rapidly sketched the events of the last few 
days. “ Then what he wrote and left upon his table 
was indeed true,” said Sedley, mournfully. “ That 
since they despaired of a union here, they had en- 
gaged to meet where the hard hand of tyranny could 
not reach, and the cold voice of interest was unheard, 
and the rigid uncompromising opinions, which he 
believed were called moral or religious principles, 
would no more check the warm gushings of the 
heart.” 

« Miserable man! gone to his account with all his 
sins upon his head !” 

« But she is saved; my misguided, precious sister ; 
and better thoughts, you believe, are taking possession 
of her mind ?” 

“I am sure of it, Everard.” 

« Dear, dear Frances! But this intelligence—how 
shall we break it to her? and how will she bear it ?” 

«“ If she sees you, Everard, we shall not need to 
tell her ; she will read it all in your unexpected arrival 
and care-worn face, You had better retire therefore, 
until Augusta and I have in some measure prepared 
her.” 

The door opened and Miss Sedley entered. “ Eve- 
rard here!” she exclaimed almost with a scream; 
“then all is over!” She pressed her hand upon her 
heart, and fainted. Her brother conveyed her to bed, 
and it was many days before she left it. Fever and 
delirium followed. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It was a balmy morning in May; the flowers yet 
drooped with the early dew, that trembled and spark- 
led like “fluid diamonds” in the sunbeams ; the tender 
foliage of the trees, just burst from the wintry enve- 
lope, wore its softest freshest green; the merry birds 
poured forth one full glad symphony ; and life, beauty, 
and happiness, filled the earth, the air, the waters. 
On such a morning Miss Sedley, just risen from a 
sick bed, reclined on an easy chair by the open win- 
dow, and bared her pale brow to the breeze, which 
bore a perfumed tribute from many an orchard, white 
with the “herald blossoms of spring.” Long she 
sat, with her eyes fixed upon the surrounding scenery: 
at last she turned them upon her friend. “How 
beautiful!” she said, in a tranquil, chastened manner, 
so different from her former vehemence ; “ how beau- 
tiful! Augusta, have I been blind till now? or did 
nature never wear so fair a face before ?” 
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«To me nature’s face is fair,” replied Augusta, 
« through all its various phases; even when * wrapped 
in its winding-sheet of snows.’ ” 

« Yes, I believe it,” said Frances, returning her 
smile. “I remember when I first came here last 
summer, how you always would stop to look at that 
brawling little stream, leaping, and dancing, and spark- 
ling, among the rocks—but the river, the * beautiful 
river,’ you used to call it—you would stand upon its 
brink, as if transfixed by some fairy spell, and gaze 
upon its broad blue surface, and then upon the green 
rich meadows which stretch along its banks, and the 
sylvan islands that dot it; and if a bird flitted before 
us, or breathed a‘ wood note wild,’ your eyes bright- 
ened, your cheeks glowed. But summer with its 
beauties passed away, and the many-tinted leaves of 
autumn wrapt you in delight. Winter came, and I 
wondered if you would find charms in his stern, cold 
face. Yes, you saw rainbow hues in every icicle, 
and discovered ten thousand beautiful forms in the 
delicate tracery on the frosted windows; when the 
earth was covered with new-fallen snow, and every 
tree and shrub drooped with the burden, if happily, 
the sun struggled through his dark drapery of clouds, 
then, all nature was to you a fairy palace encrusted 
with gems; and in a piercing night, when we were 
gathered round the fire, you pointed out the stars, 
shining more brilliantly in the clear, cold air. 

« Forgive me, my dear, that then I thought those 
sentiments childish and frivolous; now, I see they 
sprang from a correct taste, a pure heart, and just 
conceptions of Him who made all things; now I can 
sympathize in them. Since I learned, through faith in 
his Son, to approach God as my Father, a renova- 
ting spirit has breathed upon my mind, I seem to have 
new faculties, new perceptions, new sources of feeling 
and happiness. I have looked on this landscape a 
thousand times with a heart unmoved as marble; but 





now it throbs with delight. Now, this perfumed 
breeze, yonder white cliffs, just visible in the distance, 
the birds’ sweet song, all, all, this beautiful creation, 
even the delicate tints of this first rose of spring, and 
the little dew-drops which gem its leaves, are to me 
ministers of gladness! Surely the wondrous change 
must be within, for all without remains the same.” 

« Yes, dear Frances,” Augusta replied, fondly kiss- 
ing her cheek, “ the heart alone is changed ; its trea- 
sures are garnered up in heaven.” 

The next morning, they were again by that win- 
dow; Frances watching with undisguised earnestness 
the long sweep of road visible from it; and Augusta, 
though she tried to fix her eyes upon her work, steal- 
ing many a glance in the same direction. 

«'T'o.day Everard is coming again,” said Miss 
Sedley; “that precious brother. Ah, Augusta! if 
humility were not one of the lessons I have been 
learning of late, the weight of obligation I am under 
to him and to you, would press me to earth, A 
proud spirit could never bear it. But now I love to 
think how duty and affection can triumph over the 
selfishness of our nature. Yet I fear Everard will 
grieve when he sees your pale cheek and—-but it is 
not pale now; that bright glow tells me he is coming. 


Yes, just beyond the long line of maples; and how 
rapidly he drives, now that he sees the home of all 
his hopes.” 

In a few minutes Sedley was with them, and 
Frances as she returned his fond kiss, inquired in a 
tone made tremulous by anxiety, about her mother. 
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«Oh! tell me, Everard, that I have not quite broken 
her heart.” 

“She is much better, my dear,” he replied in a 
cheerful tone, “ nay, I may almost say well, and re- 
joicing in her daughter’s renovated mind—your last 
letter is the cordial which restored her.” 

“ Renovated mind!—yes, renovated, I trust, by 
grace from Heaven. Ah, Everard! I found sickness 
a stern, but salutary teacher, Long hours of help- 
lessness taught me, ‘ to commune with my own heart, 
upon my bed, and be still.’ There, too, I learned 
more perfectly what, indeed, I had begun to learn 
before, from the life of Mrs, Preston and Augusta, 
the great end of my being. You thought, my dear 
friend, when you reasoned with me day after day, 
and submitted with immovable sweetness to my per- 
verse humours, that I was entirely unsusceptible of 
right impressions. Light, even then, was breaking 
upon my mind, but I refused to acknowledge it. I 
obstinately closed my eyes against it, but could not 
utterly shut it out. ‘Then came his last letter, claim- 
ing the fulfilment of that sinful promise, made months 
before, in a moment of utter abandonment and des- 
peration.” Here her voice faultered and she dropped 
her head upon her brother’s shoulder. 

“ Dear Frances,” he said, “do not dwell upon 
these painful subjects now; spare yourself till you 
have more strength.” 

«“ No, dear Everard, I have been sighing for weeks 
to open my heart to you, I cannot rest till I have 
done it. You both know the power of his pen. 
The impassioned eloquence of that letter again won 
the empire of my heart; I yielded myself wholly to 
its influence ; and if Mrs. Preston had not broken the 
spell, by her calm reasoning, and plain common sense, 
I should have been lost—lost. I wrote to him, and 
believed, or tried to believe, he would listen to me— 
oh, those days of agony! But you came, and weeks 
followed, of which I can give no account ; then others 
of child-like helplessness and blessed reflection. Now 
has come the time for action—the time to prove the 
I know 
that you and Augusta have delayed your union for 
months, that I might have a pleasant home here, at a 
distance from the influence which was destroying me, 
I know you still intend to delay it, until you shall 
think it safe to take me home, or till you can make 


sincerity of my penitence for wasted years, 


arrangements for removing to some other place, far 
from those painful associations. No such sacrifices 
shall my friends make for me. I would not speak 
it proudly, but I think I am myself again. For me 
you shall no longer be separated from Augusta ; 
neither shall you leave the place where your worth is 
known, your talents appreciated, and where you see 
a friend in every familiar face. Nor shall my mother 
be parted from the home her husband bequeathed to 
her—the home of their early love—the place where 
his last breath parted—a spot encompassed by the 
tenderest and most sacred associations—I will go to 
her there, God’s grace helping me, and bind up the 
heart I have almost broken. ‘There, where in the 
spring time of my life, in its first freshness and 
strength, self was the god of my idolatry, my own 
will the compass by which I steered my frail bark 
through time’s tempestuous sea, there will I return, 
and erect in my heart an altar to the true God. His 
Word will calm the troubled waters, and safely guide 
my shattered vessel into the Port of Peace.” 
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4 STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


[Continued from page 6.] 

PART SECOND. 
Finptnc it utterly impossible to prevail on his wife 
to consent to a large party, Woodbridge next endea- 
voured to persuade her to invite a few families at a 
time (sociably, as the ladies call it,) till they had thus 
gone round all their acquaintances. 

“ Why this is worse than the other way”—ex- 
claimed Charlotte—“ really, Mr. Woodbridge, I am 
surprised at you. Did I not tell you, when we were 
first married, that ma’ never had any evening com- 
pany whatever, except when she gave a squeeze once 
in the season, The expense of having a few people 
at a time is endless, and there is no eclat in it either, 
as there is with a large general party; so it is an 
absolute throwing away of money.” 

“ Then let us have a large general party.” 

“ Harvey you really make me sick. Will you 
never cease harping on the same subject. Is it an 
affair of life and death, our paying back again what 
we owe to the people who saw proper to invite us. 
Shall we lose our characters if we do not?” 

« Yes,” 

«“ Was there ever such nonsense.” 

“Our characters will so far suffer that we shall 
be justly considered mean, sordid, and inhospitable.” 

* Will any one ask us why we do not invite com- 
pany. How can they know what reasons we may 
have? And then again how business-like to regard 
the thing as an affair of debtor and creditor! But 
men will be men.” 

«“ Charlotte’—said Harvey Woodbridge—« I am 
tired of this foolish contention—and I insist—(yes— 
I positively insist) on a few of our friends being in- 
vited to take tea with us to-morrow evening. Next 
week we will have a few more, and so on, till we 
shall have entertained at our own house, the whole 
circle of our acquaintances.” 

“But when these people paid me their bridal 
visits” —said Charlotte—* I carried my politeness so 
far as to hint to every one of them a general invita- 
tion to come and see us of an evening without cere- 
mony, as soon as they chose.” 

“No matter”"—returned her husband—*“ why 
should they hasten to avail themselves of a mere ge- 
neral invitation, when there is no reason for their 
not receiving a special one. Among women, I know 
very well that volunteer visits are only made where 
there is a very familiar intimacy; and never when 
the parties are but newly or slightly acquainted.— 
Again—supposing that any of these ladies or gentle- 
men were to take you at your word—are we ever 
prepared for unexpected guests ’—Could we receive 
them in this vile room that you insist on living in; 
or in the cold dark parlours, with the fire out, and no 
lamp lighted.” 

Mrs. Woodbridge began to conclude that, for this 
time, she had best give up to her husband ; and there- 
fore, with a very ill grace, she finally consented to 
his desire ; and he felt so happy at having carried his 


point, that he apologized for the epithet he had be- 
stowed on the sitting-room; and conceded that, used 
in moderation, there was some convenience in having 
such places. 

Accordingly, invitations were given to three mar- 
ried couples, one widow, two young ladies and three 
young gentlemen; all of them being among those of 
our hero’s friends, who stood highest in his esteem, 
from whom his wife had received the utmost civility, 
and in whose eyes he was most anxious that she and 
her domestic arrangements should appear to the 
greatest advantage. In the interim, he took particu- 
lar care to be as amiable to her as possible: only once 
giving her occasion to say that “all men were 
fools.” 

Harvey Woodbridge came home from his store in 
excellent spirits, anticipating the most pleasant even- 
ing he had yet enjoyed in his own house. Anxious 
to keep his wife in good humour, he had foreborne 
during the day to offer any suggestion as to the pre- 
parations for the evening; merely hinting his hope 
that every thing would be arranged in a liberal and 
convenient manner. 

«“ Why should you doubt it ?”—replied Charlotte— 
« But I am not going to tell yeu a word beforehand. 
Perhaps I shall surprize you.” 

“So much the better’—said Woodbridge gaily— 
and he resolved to trust entirely to his wife, and to 
ask no questions: calculating greatly on this surprise 
that was in store for him, and feeling persuaded that, 
on this their first reception of evening company, she 
would take care that all should be sélon les régles. 

But, “ a change came o’er the spirit of his dream” 
when he found that at seven o’clock the parlours 
were not lighted; Mrs. Woodbridge, who had not 
yet began to dress, averring that people never arrived 
till at least an hour after the time specified, and that 
she would encourage no useless waste of oil. About 
ten minutes past seven the door-bell rang, our heroine 
flew to her toilet, and Mr. Woodbridge had the mor- 
tification of seeing the first detachment of visiters 
make their entrance by the light of a dim and newly- 
kindled fire ; the ladies leaving their cloaks and hoods 
in the entry, Charlotte having given orders that no- 
body should be shown up stairs. The servant man 
now hurried to light the lamps which stood on the 
centre-tables, in each parlour, omitting those on the 
mantel-piece, because he knew that they were unfur- 
nished with oil, as they had never yet been prepared 
for use. 

In a very short time, all the guests had arrived, 
and Woodbridge was obliged for nearly an hour to 
entertain them entirely himself; his consort not being 
ready to make her appearance. Finally, the beautiful 
Charlotte came down elegantly and elaborately crest: 
and smiled, and looked sweet, and expressed to the 
company her regret at not being aware of their inten- 
tion of coming so early, and her delight at their having 
done so, as by that means she should have the plea- 
sure of enjoying a larger portion of their society, 
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Then she took her seat, changing it occasionally 
so as to affurd each of the guests a share of her talk. 
They were all intelligent people, with cultivated 
minds and polished manners, and Woodbridge, who 
was well able himself to sustain a part in rational 
and amusing conversation, thought his wife had never 
talked with less tact and more folly. She discoursed 
with untiring volubility on new style bonnets, new 
style shawls, and remembered with surprising accu- 
racy the exact figures of certain new style mousse- 
lines de laine, embroidered chalys, and brocaded 
satins. And she varied her declamations by describ- 
ing divers patterns for worsted work, particularly the 
new style dog that she was doing for the cover of a 
tabouret, and to which she was going to give a com- 
panion in the shape of a basket of fruit, to be taken 
in hand for another tabouret as soon as the present 
occupant was out of the frame. 

After a while, the attention of the visiters began 
to flag; all seemed to grow dull and tired, and our 
hero felt that he was becoming dull and tired himself, 
and in fact quite out of spirits. The truth was, he 
wanted his tea, and thought that all the company did 
the same; and his only hope was now in the exhila- 
rating influence of “the cups that cheer but not in- 
ebriate.” ‘The time-piece showed the hour of nine, 
and still there was no sign of tea. He wondered 
that it did not appear, and was at a loss to conjecture 
what had retarded it. 

At last, the conversation subsided into silence, and 
after a dead pause, Mrs. Woodbridge proposed music. 
For herself she had never been able to acquire any 
proficiency in the art, and therefore did not profess 
to play. But she had insisted on the purchase of a 
highly ornamented instrument as an elegant piece of 
furniture for the back parlour, and because, as she 
said—* No decent house is without a piano.” 

She sat two young ladies down to the overture to 
La Cenerentola played as a duet, and which she said 
was “ma’s favourite.” During the move which gene- 
rally takes place when music is about to commence, 
Woodbridge found an upportunity of saying in a low 
voice to his wife—“ I wish the music had been de- 
ferred till after tea. We have already waited too 
long, and want something to brighten us.” 

“ People must be badly off when their brightness 
depends upon tea”—replied Charlotte, also sotto 
voce—* is that the only excuse you can make for 
being so stupid this evening—you and your select 
friends. But sensible people are always stupid—at 
least J find them so.”——Then turning away from her 
husband, she walked into the other parlour, and tak- 
ing her seat beside a lady who was looking over the 
splendid annuals that lay on the table, our heroine 
remarked that a figure in one of the plates reminded 
her of a celebrated actress then perfurming at the 
Chestnut street theatre; and from thence she ran into 
a minute description of the costume of that actress 
in every character in which she had seen her. The 
truth was that our fair Charlotte never observed or 
remembered any thing concerning a play, except the 
habiliments of the performers : her eyes being chiefly 
engaged in wandering round the boxes, and taking 
cognizance of the caps, turbans, feathers, flowers, 
and other head ornaments there displayed. 

The overture to La Cenerentola was played me- 
chanically well, the musicians (like the hearers) 
being tired before it began. When it was over, the 
young ladies rose from the instrument, and returned 
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with the rest of the company to the other room: and 
it was well they did so, for in a few minutes the 
back-parlour lamp died out, self-extinguished for want 
of sufficient oil. 

At length, Mrs. Woodbridge desired her husband 
to touch the bell, and he obeyed with alacrity, thinking 
to himself—*“ Now we shall have tea, to a certainty.” 

The servant man made his entrance: and (to the 
utter dismay of our hero) he handed round a waiter 
set out with diminutive glasses of weak sour lemon. 
ade, and a silver basket half-filled up with a large 
thickly folded damask napkin, upholding some very 
small thin slices of stale tasteless sponge-cake. 

«Ts this the surprise she promised me”—thought 
Woodbridge—almost betrayed into an audible excla- 
mation. But he checked himself, and with height- 
ened colour proceeded to do the honours of the ban- 
quet, imagining (and it was not altogether “ fancy’s 
sketch”) that he perceived a look of disappointment 
in the countenances of the whole company, none of 
whom had taken their tea at home, having all under- 
stood that Mrs. Woodbridge’s invitation included 
that refreshment. His wife, however, smiled on; 
and assured the ladies that they would not find the 
lemonade too strong, and that if any cake could be 
considered wholesome, it was sponge-cake eaten in 
moderation. 

The remainder of the evening dragged on still 
more heavily than the former; Woodbridge being too 
much annoyed either to talk himself or to be the 
cause of talking in others; and also watching anx- 
iously, but vainly, for the appearance of something 
else in the way of refreshments, It was scarcely ten 
o’clock when one of the married ladies signified to 
Mrs. Woodbridge that she must go home on account 
of her baby. All the other guests seemed eager to 
avail themselves of the first symptom of breaking up, 
and hastened to take their leaves; their hostess as- 
suring them that it was quite early: that she had not 
enjoyed half enough of their company: that she hoped 
they had spent as pleasant an evening as she had 
done: and that she trusted it would not be long 
before they repeated their visit, and that they might 
rely on being always treated in the same unceremo- 
nious manner. * You had better not put that in’— 
thought her husband, as he glanced at her with ill- 
concealed disapprobation. 

When all the company had departed, and the hus- 
band and wife were left to themselves, our hero 
(making an effort to throw as much mildness into 
his tone as possible) inquired why there had been no 
tea for the visiters. 

“ Because I did not choose to go to any unne- 
cessary trouble and expense”—was the reply. 

« You went round yourself,’—said Woodbridge— 
“and gave the invitations verbally. Of course you 
asked them to come to tea.” 

“There is no ‘ of course’ in the case. I do not 
remember saying any thing about tea. Perhaps I 
did, and perhaps I did not. None of ma’s friends 
ever gave tea, whether the company was large or 
small, And Mrs, Pinchington told me herself that 
when she kept house she always expressly asked her 
friends to come after tea. I wish I had done so, and 
then these people would not have expected any.” 

“ But why should they not expect any? At their 
own houses they on all occasions have tea. Is tea 
and its appendages so enormously expensive that we 
cannot afford to give them to our friends ?” 
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“Tam always at a loss to know what you can 
afford, and what you cannot. When after a great 
deal of trouble I had made you understand what blond 
waz, did you not object to my giving eight dollars a 
yard for seven yards of blond trimming to go round 
the skirt of that gros d’Afrique I had made for Mrs. 
Hillingdon’s ball. To be sure I did get the blond 
notwithstanding : and it was not my fault if it caught 
in the flowers of Miss Wireblossom’s skirt and was 
half torn to pieces that very evening. ‘Then when I 
fell in love with that superb gold card-case at Thi- 
bault’s, did you not meanly refuse to let me have it, 
merely because you had given me a silver one already. 
And now when I try as much as I can to economize 
in things that are of no consequence, you are dis- 
pleased at my not giving tea to these people, as if 
they could not just as well have all drank their tea 
at home.” 

«“ Undoubtedly they would have done so, had it 
been possible for them to foresee that they would get 
none at our house. Did you not invite them to come 
at an early hour?” 

«“ Yes—but I did not suppose they would be so 
simple as to take me at my word. AndI asked 
them to come socially, just to meet half a dozen 
friends. ‘Therefore they need not have expected any 
thing.” 

“ Socially! Yes, we were all very social indeed. 
The truth is that persons accustomed to the refresh- 
ment of tea, feel the want of it in the evening after 
the fatigues of the day are over. And if they chance 
to go without it, they always miss its exhilarating 
effects. I wonder you did not want it yourself.” 

“Oh! Iam not such a fool as to let my vivacity 
depend on a cup of tea. Besides—I had some made 
for myself, and I drank it in the sitting-room before 
I came down, When I had done, the pot was filled 
up with water, and left by the fire—I dare say it is 
there yet, and if you are in distress for tea, you can 
go and get some of that. For my part I am very 
sleepy, and very tired of all this nonsense, and I will 
not hear another word on the subject. But I can 
assure you this is the last time you shall ever prevail 
on me to invite evening visiters. If my society is 
not good enough for you, I shal] not assist in bring- 
ing other people here to entertain you.” 

So saying, she flounced up stairs, and her husband 
sighed, and went out to a restaurant in quest of some- 
thing by way of refreshment: experience having 
taught him that nothing was to be had in the house, 
The lovely Charlotte did not speak to him all next 
day, and gave no token of her knowledge that he was 
in existence, except that she contrived for dinner 
something that she knew he particularly disliked. 
Finally, he was fain to bribe her into good humour 
by the gift of a turquoise ring. 

Time passed on, and Harvey Woodbridge became 
sadly apprehensive that for him the bonds of married 
life would never be “ golden chains inlaid with down.” 
As his mental vision cleared, the beautiful Charlotte 
Augusta seemed every day to grow less and less 
beautiful. And too often his recollection dwelt on 
some favourite adages of his grandmother, such as— 
«“ Handsome is that handsome does”—and “ Marry 
in haste and repent at leisure.” 

No home could be more cheerless than that of our 
hero; notwithstanding that his wife piqued herself 
greatly on her domestic qualifications, after the pat- 
tern of her ma’, But her housewifery consisted only 


in the perpetual practice of a mean sordid and annoy- 
ing parsimony, carried into the most minute details 
of every thing connected with comfort. While at 
the same time there were no limits to her extrava- 
gance in all that related to the adornment of her own 
person. And her passion for dress, increasing by 
indulgence, soon superseded even her love for fine 
parlour furniture; taking care only to preserve what 
they had already by using it as little as possible. Till 
they learn by experience men have but a faint idea 
of the sums that can be expended on the external 
decorations of a woman who is resolved on being the 
first to adopt every new fashion, and the first to 
throw it aside for another, and who takes a silly 
pride not only in the costliness but in the number of 
her dresses. As Mrs. Woodbridge never gave any 
thing away, a spare room (or rather a room which 
could not be spared, and ought to have been appro- 
priated to a better purpose) was filled with receptacles 
for her discarded finery: discarded in many instances 
after having been worn but two or three times. 

With the usual selfishness and folly of women 
whose ruling passion is a love of dress, our heroine 
seemed to think that almost every cent expended for 
any other purpose was taken wrongfully from the 
fund which ought to be devoted exclusively to the 
adornment of her own person. Now that her par- 
lours were furnished, she appeared to consider all 
expenditure for the comfort or convenience of the 
establishment as an encroachment on her self-assumed 
right to be indulged in every new and costly vanity 
that fashion and ostentation was continually intro- 
ducing into female attire. Yet though her milliner 
and mantua-maker were the most modish, and there- 
fore the most extravagant in their charges that Phi- 
ladelphia could support, if she wanted any other sort 
of work to be executed, she would walk to the most 
distant suburbs of the city in all the torture of tight 
shoes, to make a hard bargain with a cheap seamstress ; 
or she would absurdly hire a carriage for the purpose 
of conveying her to cheap (or rather low-priced) stores 
in remote places: where, by Mrs, Pinchington’s ac- 
count, she could buy articles of household necessity 
at a cent or two less than in the best part of the 
town. 

In charity Mrs. Woodbridge gave nothing. When 
her feelings sometimes prompted her to afford relief in 
a case of severe distress that chanced to fall in her way, 
her hand was stayed by some such reflection as that 
a quarter of a dollar would buy her a yard of ribbon, 
or a half dollar the same quantity of narrow edging: 
that seventy-five cents would pay for a pair of white 
kid gloves, and that a dollar would purchase a flower 
sprig. Therefore the money remained in her purse to 
be expended in some article of similar utility to the 
above. 

A book was one of the last things she would have 
thought of purchasing for herself; and she even look- 
ed displeased whenever her husband bought a new 
one for his own reading; and wondered what people 
that had the Athenzum to go to, and also a share in 
the City Library, could possibly want with any more 
books. 

As is usually the case in families where the prac- 
tice is ultra economy our heroine was always in 
difficulties about servants, some of whom left her or 
were dismissed by her in two or three days: and few 
that were worth having remained more than a week, 
for good servants can easily obtain good places. 
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She usually began her daily routine by keeping her 
husband waiting an hour or more beyond the ap- 
pointed breakfast time, for it was always a difficult 
task to her to get up in the morning, and it was 
deferred and delayed as if it gould be dispensed with 
altogether. On this subject no remonstrance on the 
part of her husband ever made the slightest impression; 
her pretence being that early rising was injurious to 
her health. And if he resorted to the desperate 
measure of eating his breakfast without her, he was 
punished by her not speaking to him for the remain- 
der of the day. When breakfast was over, Mrs, 
Woodbridge devoted an hour to scolding the servants, 
and five minutes to arranging her scheme of parsimony 
for that day. This she called superintending her 
household affairs. ‘Then, having taken off her wrap- 
per, and spent two hours in making a very recherche 
toilette, she issued forth in a superb dress-bonnet, with 
every thing to match, and passed the remainder of the 
morning in costly visits to the fashionable shops, and 
to the fashionable milliners and mantua-makers ; and 
in leaving cards at the doors of such of her acquaint- 
ances as lived in handsome houses, and dressed ex- 
pensively. ‘The only persons with whom, on making 
her calls, she desired an interview, were her cronies 
Mesdames Squanderfield and Pinchington. Friends 
she had none. 

About three o’clock Mrs. Woodbridge went home 
and undressed for dinner, which in her house was 
always a paltry and uninviting repast: such as her 
husband would have been really ashamed of if seen, 
and which it was certainly politic to serve up in the 
privacy of the little dining-room. As it was, he 
thought that at his own table he never felt exactly 
like a gentleman; and his genteel feelings were 
brought still lower at times when for a day or two 
he found his house without a single domestic : a con- 
dition to which a ménage of this description is not 
unfrequently reduced. Indeed, their servants very 
often left them on account of the scanty supply 
of kitchen utensils, averring that they were not al- 
lowed things to do their work with. 

Of afiernoons, the fair Charlotte, continuing in 
her dishabille, and establishing herself permanently up 
stairs for the remainder of the day, pursued her wor- 
sted work for a while, and then took a nap till tea- 
time, and another after tea, while her husband went 
to the Exchange to read the news by the eastern 
mail, During the remainder of the evening, by the 
glare of a small, low, shadeless lamp, she made 
herself an occupation with a bit of trifling and useless 
sewing, interrupting him every few minutes with some 
querulouus remark if he was reading to himself, and 
falling into a doze if he was reading aloud. About 
nine o’clock, (and sometimes before) she always began 
to be very fidgetty on the subject of having the lights 
and fires extinguished, the }ouse shut up, and prepa- 
rations made by all within it to go to bed with the 
utmost dispatch: implying that she saw no use in 
wasting fuel and oil any longer: and always worrying 
without ceasing till she had carried her point of a 
general retirement at an unseasonably early hour. 

If a gentleman called in the evening to see Mr. 
Woodbridge, the parlour fire had gone out, no lamp 
had been lighted there, and all below was gloomy 
and cheerless. It was a formidable undertaking to 


clear out the grate and rekindle the fire, and to make 
an astral lamp burn which was not in order for want 
of being in nightly use; and our aggrieved hero soon 
he 


é 


found that of the two evils, the least was to entertain 
his friends in the ever obnoxious dining-room: Mrs. 
Woodbridge, to avoid being caught in dishabille, 
always taking flight to her own chamber before the 
guest could find his way up stairs, Under thése cir- 
cumstances, it was not surprising that their house 
was soon relieved from the inconvenience of visiters, 
and that the husband and wife were left to the full 
enjoyment of each other’s society; except when he 
occasionally indulged himself by going to the Athe- 
num for an evening of quiet reading in a well- 
warmed and well-lighted room: even though sure to 
incur the penalty of finding his lady speechless all the 
next day. 

Mrs. Stapleford had several times volunteered to 
quit for a while the delights of her beloved New York, 
and make a visit to her daughter even in Philadel- 
phia; but was always put off with some trifling excuse 
from our heroine. Mrs. Woodbridge was well aware 
that notwithstanding the close parsimony that pre- 
vailed in the paternal (or rather maternal) mansion, her 
mother, when a guest at the house of another person, 
was greatly displeased if all things were not conduct- 
ed on the most liberal scale. 

Finally, however, Mrs, Stapleford was allowed to 
come. She disappointed her daughter by not admir- 
ing sufficiently the handsome parlour furniture, which 
(on inquiring the prices of all the articles) she took 
much pains to prove could have been purchased far 
better and infinitely lower in New York. In return, 
Mrs. Woodbridge resolved to make no alteration in 
her domestic arrangements during the visit of her 
mother; saying when any thing was unusually mean 
or comfortless—“ You see, ma’, | keep house exactly 
on your plan.”—And indeed she rather outdid her 
pattern, 

Mrs. Stapleford sometimes hinted a desire that this 
strict adherence to her plan might be dispensed with, 
but her dutiful daughter would make no improvement, 
and endeavoured to persuade her mother that, in 
Philadelphia, servants and all other things were far 
worse, and more difficult to procure than in New 
York. Woodbridge was annoyed, ashamed, and 
angry nearly the whole time. ‘The visit was by no 
means a satisfactory one to any of the parties: and 
Mrs, Stapleford, instead of remaining a month (as she 
had at first intended) stayed but a week; alledging 
that she was obliged to hurry back to New York 
that she might not lose Mrs, Legion’s grand annual 
ball, for which there were never less than six hundred 
invitations sent out. 

Each of the two brothers of our heroine came at 
different times on business to Philadelphia, but wisely 
stayed at a hotel. Both were invited to take a family 
dinner at their sister’s house : she assuring them that 
they need not expect any thing more than she would 
have had for her husband and herself—«As you 
know”—said she—* that one never stands on cere- 
mony with one’s brothers.”—This entire absence of 
ceremony was indeed so very apparent that the young 
Staplefords concluded, for the future, not to forego 
an excellent dinner at an excellent hotel for the 
scanty and unpalatable repast provided by their sister. 

On the first of these occasions, our hero bore his 
vexation in silence; on the second he expostulated 
with his wife when they were alone in the evening. 
But she replied that the dinner was quite as good as 
any they ever had in ma’s house, and just such as 
her brothers were used to at home; adding—* Har- 








vey Woodbridge, I wonder you are not tired of con- 
tinually trying to make me change my plans. What 
reason have you to suppose me one of these trifling, 
weak-minded persons that can be persuaded to any 
thing? No—from my earliest childhood I was 
always distinguished for firmness of character. I 
remember when only five years old, because pa’ 
bought me a doll for a Christmas gift, when he knew 
I wanted a pearl ring, I held out for a whole week ; 
and all that time I would neither play with the doll 
or even look at it, nor kiss pa’ at bidding good night. 
So that on New Year’s day he was glad\to get the 
pearl ring for me, as ma’ had been advising him all 
the while. No—no—have you yet to learn that 
firmness is my forte?” 

“ That obstinacy is, I have learnt most thorough. 
ly’—replied her husband—*“and that united with 


your other fortes is fast wearing away the peace of 
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my life. You really seem to be trying your utmost 
to make my home irksome to me.” 

“Then you will have the more excuse for spend- 
ing your evenings at your beloved Atheneum. You 
had better go there now.” 

“T will take you at your word”—replied Wood- 
bridge, rising to depart. 

«“ Harvey”—said his wife, as he was about to 
leave the room—*“as you have-to pass Mustin’s in 
your way, you may as well take this bit of brown 
worsted and try to match it for me—I can’t go on 
with my work to-morrow, till I get some more of it.” 

“ Confound the worsted!”—exelaimed her husband, 
turning angrily away from her. 

And as he hastily shut the door and precipitately 
ran down stairs, she struck up melodiously the re- 


frain of “ Sweet—sweet home.” 


[To be continued. } 
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BY MISS MARY AUGUSTA COFFIN, 


“The world’s proud empire leave to man, 


But by maternal love, 


Oh! raise his hopes, his aims, to share 
Your heritage above.”—Mrs. Hale. 


THeERe stood beside his mother’s form, 
A bright exulting boy, 

With buoyant step, and kindling glance, 
That flashed his spirit’s joy. 

Upon his broad and open brow 
The dark hair richly hung; 

And grace and beauty like a robe, 
Around his light form clung. 


But thoughtful and attentively, 
That fair head soon reclined, 
As unto wisdom’s holy fount 
She led his wakening mind. 
And with a mother’s gentle tact, 
Creation’s skill displayed ; 
And bade him see how wonderful 


Each living thing was made. 


Then eagerly he questioned her, 
Of things the bright earth bore; 

And sought to know each mystery 
Of Nature's hidden lore. 

And oh! it was a blessed sight, 
To see his earnest eye, 

Catch with such vivid interest, 
Each word of her reply. 


But soon her voice took deeper tone, 
As that young heart she led, 
To look through nature up to Him, 
Who nature's scenes hath spread. 
And bade him ever seek His care, 
Whose all-sustaining power, 
Provided even for the wants 
Of the sparrow and the flower. 
- * * * * * * * 
Years passed away; that bounding boy 
Had grown to thoughtful man; 
And ‘mongst the gifted of the earth, 
A high career he ran. 


His name was sounded from the lips 
Of childhood and of age, 

Linked with the glorious deeds that win 
A heavenly heritage. 


His pen showed forth the purity 
Of virtue’s holy shrine: 

Religion as a beacon threw 
Her light on every line. 

Undaunted ’midst the worldly throng, 
As one inspired he taught; 

And many a heart with blessings owned, 
The good his life had wrought. 


*T was thus he stood :—but words are vain 
To paint Aer extasy, 

Whose care stamped on that noble mind, 
The truths of piety. 

She on whose knee he lisping learnt, 
His first pure prayer to heaven; 

Whose voice unto his thirsting mind 
Had wisdom’s precepts given :— 


And with its earnest tones impressed 
Deep on his youthful heart, 
The beauty and the peacefulness 
Religion’s ways impart— 
Whose tender and devoted love, 
Had gained o'er him such power, 
That but one thought of her could calm 
E’en passion’s stormiest hour. 
* * * * * * * * 
Oh! ever sacred be the ties, 
That nature’s laws impart; 
*Tis man must rule the multitude, 
But woman sways his heart. 
And oh! be this her highest aim, 
To guide his path aright; 
The glory that he wins will then 
Reflect on her its light. 
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BY MRS, SEBA SMITH, 


«“O pear! what a naughty girl I am—I must be 
naughty, for nobody loves me, and nobody speaks 
kindly to me. My aunt and cousin tell me every 
day I live, I am the worst girl in the world. It must 
be so—and yet I don’t know what it is that I do, so 
very bad.”—Little Blanch looked round, for she 
thought somebody was close to her ear, and whis- 
pered “ Nothing—nothing.” But she must have been 
mistaken, ‘There was no one in sight, and now she 
could only hear the wind kissing the little daisies, 
and laughing in the willows, and teazing the long 
slender branches, that stooped down to play in the 
fountain. 

Blanch set the pitcher upon the green bank, and 
bent over to look down, down, into the clear waters, 
as they bubbled up in the shadow of the hill, and 
then trickled away over the pebbles, eddying round 
the roots of the old trees, and then sparkling away 
off in the sunshine, flashing and dimpling in the light, 
like some living, beautiful thing sporting in the mea- 
dow grass and the overshadowing trees, 

Blanch began to feel quite happy, though she 
couldn’t tell why—and then she looked down into 
the fountain, and saw her own eyes peeping up, and 
she laughed—and the girl in the water laughed— 
and both laughed together, ’till the old woods took 
up the chorus, and the hills and rocks sent it back 
again. 

«“O dear, what a noise I am making—and my 
aunt will be angry with me for staying so long.” 

Blanch looked once more into the water, but the 
little girl from beneath did not laugh this time; on 
the contrary, her face was quite pale and sad, and 
Blanch looked into her melancholy eyes ‘till the 
tears gushed to her own, and fell into the water. The 
drops circled away in dimpling lines, growing larger 
and larger, and completely hiding the face of the 
little girl in the water. 

Blanch rubbed her eyes, and looked again, for she 
saw something exceedingly beautiful, stirring the 
pebbles at the bottom of the fountain. She held back 
her hair with both hands, and looked down close*and 
still, for there, right beside her own face, she saw a 
most lovely being, smiling, and holding up its small 
pale hands, 

Blanch let her hair fall, ’till it almost blinded her 
eyes, and even dipped into the fountain, while she 
held out both hands to the little lady of the water. 

“ Thank you,” said the beautiful creature, spring- 
ing lightly to the bank, and smoothing her long curls, 
and smiling in the eyes of the little girl. 

“ You are a good girl, Blanch, and I mean to be 
your friend; that is if you are always good—for 
should you become sinful you couldn’t look upon me, 
or I speak to you.” 

She said this in a low, sad voice, and the little 
girl thought she was then even prettier than when 
she smiled. 

The lady sat still a while, plaiting the pretty flow- 


ers that grew around into a coronal; for it is likely 
she knew the child was so curious to mark her 
strange dress, that she could hardly hear a word that 
might be said. 

Blanch had heard of water nymphs, but she had 
been told they had sea-green skin and eyes, and hair 
hanging like the sea-grass all about their shoulders, 
She thought they must be very ugly, and was quite 
certain the beautiful creature beside her could not be 
one of these. 

The lady’s cheek and neck were of the pure colour 
of the inner lip of the ocean shell, growing of a 
brighter, and brighter hue, till just below the eye, it 
became of that rich beautiful tint, we find upon the 
shell as we look in, in, to its very heart. ‘Then her 
hair was soft and bright, like long threads of amber, 
waving and glittering in the light. Her eyes were 
of the deep, deep blue, seen upon the surface of the 
muscle-shell, but so soft, so liquid in their lovingness 
and beauty, that Blanch thought she could never tire 
in looking at them. Her voice was like breathed 
melody; soft and murmuring, like the sound of the 
shell when held to a human ear. 

She had a coronal of pearls about her head, and 
bracelets of the same upon her arms. Her robe was 
curiously wrought of exceedingly small shells, like 
gold and silver, all strung together. It was fastened 
at the shoulder with a large emerald, and her girdle 
was of amethysts and diamonds. Her sandals were 
of pearly shells, streaked with pink, the tellina I 
think, and were fastened with a fillet of the sea- 
weed. 

“ You may call me Fontana, Blanch,” said the 
lady, placing the chaplet of flowers upon the brow 
of the child. 

Blanch smiled, and pulled the little daisies, for she 
couldn’t just think what to say. 

“ Would you like some of these pearls, and dia- 
monds, Blanch ?” 

« Oh, they are very beautiful,” said the child, “ but 
I should have no time to play with them. Dear, dear, 
how long I have staid! Oh, my aunt will scold.”— 
She took up the pitcher and was hurrying away, in 
great trouble, but Fontana detained her, 

“You must not go yet, Blanch. I will see that 
your aunt doesn’t scold you; so sit down and let us 
talk awhile.” 

Blanch was very loath to stay, but Fontana was so 
gentle, and promised so earnestly that all should be 
well, that at last she sat down again by the foun. 
tain. 

“If you don’t want pearls and diamonds, Blanch, 
what do you wish for? What shall I do for you? 
Shall I punish your aunt and cousin for treating you 
so ill?” 

«Oh no, no,” said the little girl very earnestly, 
“they treat me so because I am so very naughty. 
How could you think of such a thing? I’m sure J 
never did.” 
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Fontana smiled, and kissed the cheeks, and eyes, 
and lips of the child, 

«I love you dearly, Blanch, and do wish you could 
think of something I could do for you.” 

Blanch dropped her eyes, as if thinking earnestly ; 
and then her face dimpled all over with smiles, as 
she said, 

“I wish you could help me to be good, so that 
my aunt and cousin, and every body, will love me— 
I should be quite happy then.” 

* What, don’t you want to be rich, and ride in a 
coach, and have servants, and dress grandly—and 
then let your aunt and cousin be poor, and go with 
bare feet, just as you do!” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Blanch, turning quite pale, 
“ how conld you think of such a thing ?” 

“ Well, let your aunt and cousin be rich, too, then 
wouldn’t you like to dress grandly, Blanch ?” 

« Oh dear, I only want to be good, and be loved,” 
said the poor girl, turning her head away quite sor- 
rowlully. 

Fontana took her in her arms, and kissed her 
many times, and Blanch felt the tears upon her 
cheek ; she heard sweet far-off melody; the sky seemed 
brighter than ever, and she thought she must be 
dreaming, she felt so happy. ‘Then the lady placed 
her upon the green bank, and when the child looked 
round, there was nothing to be seen or heard, but 
the birds singing in the trees, and the water leaping 
over the white pebbles. 

«Oh dear, dear, my aunt will scold me,” and she 
filled the pitcher and ran home just as fast as she 
could go. 

Her aunt met her at the door, and had opened her 
mouth to utter hard words, and raised her hand to 
give her a blow on the ear, when the sight of the 
coronal upon the girl’s head arrested her. 

* Blanch, where did you get this? Was there 
ever any thing so beautiful!” and she tore it from 
the child’s head, and held it to the light where it did 
look truly exquisite, for every little leaf, and bud, and 
flower, was made up of innumerable small gems of 
the purest water, 

« Come in, child, and tell me all about it.” 

Blanch did tell every word, for there was some- 
thing within, that told her she ought to tell the truth, 
and the whole truth. Sometimes her aunt laughed, 
and sometimes she frowned, but when she came to 
that part, where the lady would have given her fine 
clothes, and a coach to ride in, her cousin called her 
“a poor, mean spirited fool—so then you only asked 
to be good, you precious little fool, did you?” she 
said scornfully. 

The tears came into Blanch’s eyes, 
her lap. 

“ What is that rolling about in your lap?” said 
Adeline. “ I never saw such tears before ; they don’t 
soak in ;” and the heartless girl shook them upon the 
floor. Sure enough, they rolled away, clear, brilliant 
diamonds, large as peas. 

Adeline laughed and scrabbled after them, and told 
Blanch to “cry away;” she liked such tears. But 
the little girl laughed as well as her cousin, and 
scrabbled too for the diamonds, it made her feel so 
happy to see smiling faces, 

* I will go down to the well, too,” said Adeline, 
“ and see if I cannot get something handsome.” 

She soon came back, flushed and angry; she de- 
clared there was nobody to be seen at the well, and 


and fell upon 


Blanch must have found the gems, and then have 
invented the story as an excuse for staying so long. 
She struck Blanch upon the shoulder, and shook her 
rudely. 

« Don’t be angry, cousin, you shall have all the 
pretty stones,” cried the child, offering those she had 
picked up. 

But she had no sooner opened her mouth to speak, 
than pearls, and diamonds, and all precious stones 
fell therefrom, and rolled upon the floor, and flashed, 
and sparkled in the sunlight, ‘till the room seemed 
all paved with jewels. 

For many days Adeline said nothing further 
about going to the well, for both she and her mother 
were so occupied in fastening the gems upon their 
dresses, that they had no time, even to scold poor 
little Blanch; and she was now the happiest child in 
the world—she smiled, and sang all day, and was so 
attentive to all the wants of her aunt and cousin, that 
she seemed to know what was desired even before 
they spake. She wished, in the guilelessness of her 
young heart, that she only had a whole mine of 
jewels to give them, so thankful did she feel for gentle 
words and kind looks. 

It was svon found, that jewels came from the mouth 
of Blanch, only when she returned a gentle reply to 
the harshness of others—her tears were gems only 
when they were the tears of compassion or of sorrow. 

Adeline was making a lily, all of pearls—she 
hadn’t quite enough to finish it. Half in earnest, 
half in sport, she gave Blanch a blow, saying, “ Cry, 
child, I want some more pearis.” 

Blanch had never felt just so before ; her face red- 
dened, and she was about to make an angry reply, 
when she felt a dash of water all over her face. She 
stopped short, and looked about, but no one was near 
but Adeline, ‘Then she thought of the sinful feeling 
within, and knew it must have been Fontana, that 
sprinkled the drops in her face. Blanch knew she 
had felt wrong, and she shed tears of penilence— 
they were pearls. 

«Come, Blanch,” said Adeline, “ take the pitcher, 
and I will go down to the well with you—I like the 
lady's gifts vastly; and shall know better what to ask 
for than you did,” 

The child did as she was bid, stepping, with her 
little bare feet, lightly over the stones and brambles; 
and prattling all the way about the beauty, and dress 
of the lady, and wondering she had never seen her 
but once. 

When they came to the fountain, all was still; the 
waters looked clear and cool, and they peered down, 
down, but nothing was to be seen, but white stones, 
rounded by the water flowing over them, and the small 
fish darting about in the sunshine. ‘They sat down 
upon the bank, hoping the lady might appear. But 
she did not—no one approached, but a little old wo. 
man, with a lean wrinkled face, who came from the 
woods, leaning heavily upon a staff, for she was bent 
nearly double with age. 

Both girls looked earnestly at her, till she drew 
near, and sank down upon the grass beside them, 

“1 am faint and weary, ladies—will you give me 
to drink from the fountain ?” said the old woman, in 
a low, trembling voice, 

Little Blanch descended the bank instantly, to do 
as she was desired—but Adeline cruelly spurned her 
with her foot, saying, “ Get up, you old hag, I wouldn’t 
give you a drink, not I.” 
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The old woman glanced at the hard-hearted girl 
with a severe and searching look; and slowly rose 
from the ground. The old staff became a wand of 
ivory—the lean face became soft and round; the 
bent form erect and graceful, and the beautiful lady 
of the fountain stood before them, She was even 
more splendidly attired than before, and her look 
more sweet and tender, 

“ Dear, dear Fontana,” said Blanch, springing 
towards her. ‘The lady took her to her bosom, and 
again, and again kissed her cheek; then the child 
heard yet again that low, sweet melody, as if the very 
air, and every thing about were full of it—again all 
was still—and now the two girls stood alone by the 
fountain. 

«“ How strange,” said little Blanch, “ when she is 
gone, I can hardly think I have seen any thing in 
reality—it seems so like a dream, or the pleasant 
thoughts I have when I am all alone.’ 

«“ Pretty well, too,” said Adeline; “ she could only 
frown upon me”—she stopped short, for just then a 
small green lizard hopped from her mouth, and the 
terrified girls ran home fast as they could go. 

Adeline struck Blanch, and said she had bewitched 
her; and every time she spoke, small snakes and 
toads darted from her mouth—then she would cry 
with horror and vexation, when bugs and spiders fell 
from her eyes. 

Poor Blanch stood by, weeping and wringing her 
hands, and the pearls and precious stones rolled all 
about the room, for no one heeded them. She 
thought of a thousand things, but not one that had 
any prospect of relieving her cousin. 

« Oh dear, dear, I wish Fontana were only here!” 
cried Blanch. She felt a slight sprinkle upon her 
face, and then she knew the lady must be near. Then 
she began to think Fontana very cruel to punish her 
cousin so, and wished she were only visible, and she 
would tell her so, All at once some one whispered 
close to her ear, and said, 

«“ Are not pride, and anger, and cruelty, like lizards, 
and toads, and serpents ?” 

«“ Oh dear, dear, try to feel gentle, cousin Adeline; 
perhaps they come because you are angry.” 

« Angry,” cried Adeline, stamping with her feet, 
“isn’t this enough to make any body angry? I 
wish I had hold of that old woman, and I would 
tear her all to pieces.” 

Just then a large serpent sprang from her mouth, 
and both her mother and Blanch ran out of the 
house. 

Years passed away, and Blanch had become an 
exceedingly handsome maiden, with a skin like the 
embrace of the rose and lily, and eyes clear, soft and 
blue. She was still gentle and loving, hke a little 
child, with a smile always ready for a cheerful look, 
and a tear for a sad one. Some thought it goodness 
alone, that made her so beautiful; others thought it 
the kisses of the lady of the fountain, for she still 
sometimes appeared, when Blanch was sad or un- 
happy, and spoke words of hope and consolation. 

Adeline too, had grown a tall, proud girl, with 
large black eyes of glittering brightness, and a step 
like a queen. There were yet times when the reptiles 
sprang from the mouth of the violent girl, in her 
moments of pride or irritation. Sometimes amidst the 


splendour and triumph of a ball, she would be obliged 
to retire in the greatest confusion, for pride, and envy, 
and malice, would bring the reptiles to her throat. 
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Blanch still wept her pearls and spoke all sorts of 
precious things, and the fame of the two girls spread 
far and wide. Many came to see them, hoping they 
might witness things so very strange. But the girls 
didn’t speak gems or reptiles just to please strangers, 
they came unbidden, indicating always the exact 
state of their hearts. 

In spite of the reptiles Adeline had many suitors, 
for her beauty was of the noblest kind, She con- 
trived to keep Blanch out of sight, and so obscured 
in old uncouth garments, that her beauty was only 
noted by those who observed her closely, or saw her 
often. 

So Adeline had all the lovers, and all the company 
to herself; and poor Blanch wore old clothes, and 
worked all day for her aunt and cousin, She gave 
them all her jewels, and tried to make them look 
beautiful whenever they went to the grand balis and 
parties, to which they were invited; while she staid 
at home, and did all the work, and then got nothing 
in return but blows and harsh words. 

In this way, though Blanch was much talked of, 
very few had seen her. 

At last, a gentleman commenced building a de- 
lightful little cottage close to the dwelling of the two 
girls. ‘The gardens were arranged with the greatest 
taste, and bowers with vines and shrubbery of every 
kind, and ponds filled with fish, and brooks with 
rustic bridges thrown over them, made all seem the 
work of enchantment. 

Adeline did nothing but arrange her dress and 
jewels, and play upon her harp close to the window 
where the stranger directed the labourers; and when 
he would look up and smile, or present her flowers, 
she was good-natured all day. 

Blanch was delighted, and tried very hard to make 
her cousin look beautiful; and did just as she was 
bid, which was to keep out of sight of the strange 
gentleman. Blanch thought it an easy matter to do 
this, for she didn’t much like his looks, and thought 
him not half so elegant as a young servant she some- 
times saw in the garden attempting to arrange the 
flowers, and to transplant them; but he was so awk- 
ward, spilling the earth and breaking the pots, that 
she couldn’t keep from laughing to see him work— 
then the master would appear, and scold and rave, and 
Blanch would find her eyes filling with tears in spite 
of all she could do. 

She one day told Adeline she thought the servant 
much handsomer than the master, and there was that 
about him, that appeared much more noble. 

Adeline was indignant, and said she was no judge, 
and many other things that proud, love-sick girls are 
apt to utter-—but her mother seemed much pleased 
with the idea; thought it might be so, and winking 
to her daughter declared Blanch was quite in love, 
and it would make an excellent match. 

Blanch hadn’t thought of this, and she blushed and 
hung down her head. 

Every day now her aunt and cousin tried to throw 
her in the way of the young servant, and even were 
at some pains to dress her and arrange her hair, that 
she might look becoming. Adeline, it is true, was 
too much occupied with the master to pay much atten- 
tion to the affairs of the servant, only so far as to 
encourage his advances, for she thought this a fine 
way to dispose of her poor cousin, by degrading her 
into a marriage with a menial. 

Poor Blanch was greatly distressed at all this ma- 
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neeuvring, and grew every day more pale and gentle, 
and a great deal more beautiful too; for love always 
sofiens, as well as exalts the style of beauty. 

She sometimes wished she had never seen him, for 
she couldn’t help looking through the lattice where 
the vines grew thickly, to see him at his work amongst 
the flowers, and he would sometimes look up, too, 
and she was certain he was growing pale and me- 
lancholy; and she thought it not unlikely that he 
might be in love with her cousin Adeline, and grow- 
ing sad because there could be no hope for him. 
And Blanch wept in holy compassion for the poor, 
young servant, 

So she took her pitcher in her hand, and went 
down to the fountain. She wept a long time, she 
could hardly tell why. Fontana came and kissed her 
cheek, and wiped her tears with gossamer muslin. 
Blanch saw that she smiled faintly, and looked quite 
sad, so she tried to talk of pleasant things. 

“How I love you, Blanch,” said Fontana; “ you 
must have all you desire. What shall I do for 
you?” 

“Smile upon me, dear Fontana; there is no one 
else to love me—and when you smile I am quite 
happy.” 

There was a rustling in the bushes—Fontana had 
disappeared, and the young servant stood beside her. 

Blanch, hardly knowing what she did, darted away, 
but the stranger seized her hand, and begged she 
would stay just for a moment. 

“I know you are unhappy, Blanch; I have often 
seen you weep, and even now, I heard you say there 
was no one to love you. I love you, Blanch, more 
than I can express—” 

His voice trembled, and he pressed her fingers to 
his lips. Blanch looked up, and the kind, earnest look 
of the stranger, and the gentle tones of his voice, so 
wrought upon her young heart, all unused as it had 
been to kindness and sympathy, that she covered her 
eyes with her hand, and burst into tears, 

They were not pearls; they were the natural tears 
of a young and trusting heart. 

All at once she remembered that her cousin was 
waiting for the water; and disengaging her hand 
she ran home, leaving, in her agitation, the pitcher 
at the fountain. 

When she reached the house, both aunt and cousin 
were at the door, angry at her long absence—for the 
stranger of the cottage had that very morning made 
proposals of marriage, and Adeline was impatient to 
arrange her toilet in the most captivating style, 

* Where is the pitcher, you idling hussy ?” they 
both cried in a breath. 

“TI left it at the well,” replied Blanch, trembling, 
and blushing. 

“ Left it at the well!” said Adeline, striking her 
on the face. 

Blanch hesitated, but she felt the drops upon her 
face, and knew she ought to confess the truth. So 
she told all. 

Adeline’s anger gave way to the triumph of malice, 
for she was delighted to think Blanch would marry 
the servant of her own husband. So while she 
talked, the toads and snakes sprang from her mouth, 
but the family were so used to them, that they took 
no notice of them. 

Poor Blanch only covered her face with her hands, 
while the pearls fell from between her fingers, and 
dropped amongst the grass at the threshold, 





At this moment the young servant appeared at the 
door, bearing the pitcher of water; and he looked as 
if he knew just what it meant, when he saw the 
pearls and reptiles all about. 

For many days nothing was seen of the young 
stranger, and poor Blanch grew quite pale and dis- 
pirited. Adeline was in high spirits, she ridiculed 
Blanch, teased and scolded her all in a breath, and 
then when she wept, she laughed, and said she should 
have the more jewels for her bridal. Blanch disliked 
Adeline’s lover more and more every day; for though 
she thought he might be rich, he seemed low-bred 
and vulgar, and as ignorant as any dolt about. And 
then he was so loaded with finery he must at the 
very best be a conceited coxcomb, But as long as 
her cousin was pleased she had no right to say a 
word, 

The day for Adeline’s marriage arrived, and after 
Blanch had dressed her cousin, and done all the work 
she could do, before the arrival of the guests, her aunt 
took her and thrust her down into an old cellar, half 
filled with mire and water, that she might not be seen 
by any of the company. 

Adeline looked splendidly, with her proud beauty, 
and magnificent attire. The ceremony was just over, 
when they all heard the sound of carriage wheels and 
the trampling of horses. The bridegroom looked 
from the window, and was the first to go out and 
kneel to the stranger. All was awe and amazement. 
The guests had just time to observe the splendour 
of the carriage, and the rich livery of the servants, 
and the six snow-white steeds, when a gentleman 
richly dressed in velvet and cloth of gold, entered the 
room, 

“ Where is Blanch?” he inquired, looking sternly 
round. 

« Blanch is dead,” replied the aunt solemnly. 

« Dead ?” repeated the stranger, turning pale, while 
the bridegroom stared with astonishment. 

“ Dead!” he again repeated, “ it cannot be; ho, 
here, search the house,” he cried to his servants, 

The bridegroom would have gone too, but Adeline 
hanghtily detained him, 

The aunt rose in great rage. “I demand, sir, by 
what right you order my house to be searched.” 

“The right that the king has over the lives and 
property of his subjects,” replied the stranger with 
great majesty. ‘Then removing the plumed cap, and 
velvet cloak, the young servant of the new cottage 
stood before them. Every head was uncovered, and 
every knee bent in the presence of the king. Adeline 
and her mother turned pale. The king went on, 

«“ The fame of the goodness and beauty of Blanch 
had reached even to our palace, and I came here 
disguised as a servant, that I might learn the truth, 
I find the half has not been told me,and I have now 
come to claim her for my bride.” 

The servants returned, but could find nothing of 
Blanch. Aunt and daughter tried to suppress their 
exultation. 

At this moment the door softly opened, and Fon- 
tana appeared leading in Blanch, pale and trembling, 
but more beautiful than ever. She was dressed in 
robes of the most magnificent material, and diamond 
glittered upon her brow and girdle, and pearls encir- 
cled her arms and neck. 

Fontana laid the hand of Blanch within that of the 
king, who knelt to receive it, while the fair girl 
blushed and cast down her eyes. 
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« Thus,” said the lady, “ are the good sometimes 
rewarded even in this life.” ' 

Then turning to Adeline and her mother, she said, 
«I leave you to the punishment prepared in your own 
hearts—to the envy, and malice, and hatred, that 
torture more than the fiends of darkness.” 

The same priest, who had married Adeline to the 
servant of the king, performed the ceremony for 
Blanch, and her royal lover. 

Fontana pressed the bride to her bosom, and Blanch 
heard again that sweet, low melody, as the beautiful 
lady of the fountain disappeared, 





We need not say that Blanch was gentle, and 
loving, and good, when she became a queen. Her 
subjects almost adored her, and the king used play- 
fully to say, “ They were dutiful subjects to him, 
only from love to his wife.” 

Blanch did all in her power to make her aunt and 
cousin happy, and even sent for them to court; but 
their evil dispositions produced so much disorder that 
the king banished them to the cottage he had built 
beside their old dwelling. Blanch often wept for 
them, and sent them many proofs of her kindness and 
remembrance. 
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THE RIVER, THE RIVER! 


BY DR. J. K. MITCHELL. 


Tue river, the river! 
It flows on for ever, 
By many a mouth, 
Far, far to the south, 
It pours its wild flood to the ocean for ever! 
From the hills of the west, 
From the eagle's wild nest, 
From the lakes of the north, 
His vast waters break forth, 
And gather and gather to swell the great river.— 
Tho’ the pines frown in snow 
Where his spring-waters flow, 
Yet the lemon and lime 
Bless the warm sunny clime, 
Where meets Mississippi the ocean for ever. 
Chorus, 


The lone Indian and deer 
On his wild cliffs appear, 
Where the frowning old wood 
Shades the deep boiling flood, 
As foams o'er the rapids the white roaring river ; 
While in climes far below, 
Where the orange trees blow, 
Stately cities are seen, 
On the shore smooth and green, 
And image themselves in the broad glassy river. 
Chorus. 


The fierce Indian's canoe 
Cuts the lone waters thro’, 
As he hears in the dark, 
New to him, the wild bark, 
Of the steamer that ploughs to its sources the river; 
With the flame on her brow, 
And the foam ‘neath her prow, 
And hoarse thundering sides 
On, the mete or-ship glides, 


And casts her fierce glare on the far flashing river. 


The great rivers of earth 
Love the clime of their birth, 
And the flowrets that blow 
At their sources, still glow, 
Where ocean is waiting their waters to gather; 
But to him leap the rills, 
From the North's icy hills, 
And to him flow the brooks 
Where the burning sun looks 
On fruits and on blossoms that flourish together. 
Chorus. 


Father Time he grew gray 
As he watch'd the decay 
Of the woods of the East, 
*Till their loneliness ceas’d, 
And slowly was peopled each famous old river; 
But ‘twas here in a day, 
That, like storm-clouds, away 
Pass’d the wildness and gloom, 
Lone and dark as the tomb, 
And millions and sunshine were bright on the river. 
Chorus. 


Aye, the woodsman, whose stroke 
The wild echoes awoke, 
Of the dark woods, now sees, 
Where he fell’d the old trees, 
Fair towns on the banks and white sails on the river. 
Mighty river then on, 
With the wealth of each zone, 
Bearing swiftly with thee 
To the full freighted sea 
The tribute of virtue and freedom for ever! 


Chorus. 
Great river, great river! 
Flow, flow on for ever: 
And still may’st thou be, 
From thy hills to the sea 


The home of the free, and the bless'd of Tug Giver! 


[ The Music, which is original, will be published soon. 


IO LS OOD C0 — 


Every wanton and causeless restraint of the will 
of the subject, whether practised by a monarch, a 
nobility, or a popular assembly, is a degree of tyranny. 


Tue last argument of the poor, whenever they have 


recourse to it, will carry more, perhaps, than per- 
suasion to parliament, or supplication to the throne, 
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A PAIR 


OF BROKEN 


HEARTS. 


A TALE. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


In an inverse ratio to the amount of population in 
any city or town, is the extension of its scandal, 
tittle-tattle, and the interference of one neighbour in 


the affairs of others. This is the most natural and 


philosophical thing in the world; although spoken of 


frequently, as a singular and peculiar discrepancy in 
the habits of different localities. In London, Paris, 
and even New York—those modern Babels—wilder- 
nesses of humanities—one has full enough to do to 
compass his own affairs—to preserve the conscious- 
ness of his own identity, indeed—without a thought 
of what others may concern themselves about. Ina 
smaller collection of human kind, such as Boston, 
where there is less jostling and scrambling—where 
business proceeds in a calmer flow, and one has time 
and room occasionally to take breath, and look 
around him, out of the circle of selfish interest, into 
those with which others have circumscribed them- 
selves, one is not by half so secure from observation, 


as in the larger places, and cannot shelter himself 


behind the rushing crowd. Accordingly, it is most 
truly objected against Boston, in drawing comparisons 
between that city and elsewheres, that there is far too 
much prying curiosity—and one must be constantly 
on his guard lest his secrets be no secrets at all. But 
when the smaller village is taken into account, where 
every head may be counted that passes by one’s 
door, and every occupant of every house can be 
called by name by every body and any body—his 
business told—his prospects, hopes, fears, habits, and 
all other interesting et ceteras minutely commented 
upon—it is necessary to act as though all the world, 
or all the town—which amounts to the same thing— 
was looking on; and even to think with a good deal 
of care, lest some prying busybody should discover 
the result of even that very concealed operation. 

It can be no source of wonder, therefore, that, in 
a half day after the arrival of Margaret Leland from 
Connecticut, on a visit to her cousin in C , Mas- 
sachusetts—every body having known that she was 
coming, every body should have received information 
that she had come; and have waited impatiently for 
an invitation to the party, that, according to custom, 





would undoubtedly be given on her account, by the 
aforesaid cousin, Mr. Gale. 

The party was assembled ; and all had opportunity 
to scrutinize the appearanue of her who was the 
centre of attraction. She was rather petite in figure; 
graceful in every motion, with fair hair, a well mould- 
ed forehead, a mild blue eye with a gentle loving 
look, and a small expressive mouth—and so bashful 
was she withal, that the colour came like a flood to 
her face and neck, whenever she was introduced, and 
she could scarcely articulate a word. One and an- 
other attempted to converse with her, but monosyl- 
lables were all the replies she gave to question upon 
question, when monosyllables would answer—and 
where not, as few words as a reply could be con- 
densed into. So the talkative and unthinking, deci- 


ded, at once, that she was a nobody; and left her at 
last to herself. 

Philip Lawrence did not arrive at Mr. Gale's, on 
the occasion, until the evening was far spent. He 
was a young lawyer of the village, but so talented, 
vet unassuming, so ambitious and energetic, yet with 
sympathies so enlarged, that he was universally po- 
pular, and on the high road to fame and honour. He 
was handsome too—handsome as an eye flashing his 
soul’s activity, and a face expressing the high qualities 
I have ascribed to him, could make him. He soon 
sought acquaintance with Margaret Leland, as mere 
politeness dictated, and entered into conversation 
with her—if that can be called conversation, where 
all the talking is on one side. His winning address, 
however, gradually dissipated her timidity, to such a 
degree, that he obtained some little insight into her 
feelings and her history. 

He became interested; for she was an orphan, de- 
pendant for support on an uncle, with whom was her 
home. More than this, he saw that she struggled 
with the painful bashfulness that threw a veil over 
her true nature; and now and then, amid crimson 
blushes and a choking voice, spoke words of deep 
thought, or tender and ardent feeling. He dreamed 
of her; and in the morning called upon her. This 
was perfectly consistent with the common courtesies 
of life. 

Mrs. Gale was with her when he greeted her, but, 
called away by domestic matters, soon retired. Left 
to herself, freed from the observation of a third person, 
the restraint under which Margaret laboured partially 
deserted her, and Lawrence’s tact relieved her yet 
more, so that she finally forgot herself, and her blue 
eyes became animated with expression, and she re- 
vealed delightful sentiments and the treasures of a 
cultivated mind in a melodious, playful voice ; no more 
the Margaret Leland—the speechless, actionless girl 
of the evening before, than the dim ray of heaven, 
that struggles through a mist, is like the dazzling 
brightness of the unclouded sun. How Lawrence 
drank in her words! With what a look of disap- 
pointment, he heard the announcement of other visit- 
ers—the arrogant fellow !—when he had been sitting 
alone with the sweet girl, two whole hours! 

I warrant me if he had a writ to draw, that after- 
noon, there were a dozen errors in it! 

It was a case of love—if not at first sight, so near 
it as tv be worthy of rank in the same category. It 
was such first sight love, too, as sustained triumph- 
antly the fearful test of time, and grew stronger at 
every interview. Before many of those sweet inter- 
views, it burst its bounds, too torrent-like, to- be 
longer dammed up; and the pledge of eternal faith- 
fulness was given and returned, Lawrence suggested 
what Margaret’s own heart too suggested—-that her 
uncle should be immediately written to, that his con- 
sent might be obtained to their attachment. She 
turned pale when he spoke of him, however, and 
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Lawrence gathered from her that her relative was a 
stern man, strict in attention to the things of religion, 
and having little sympathy with those of earth; so 
that her feelings misgave her somewhat, in relation 
to his blessing on their loves. But she wrote speed- 
ily, and Lawrence too, wrote—the latter to declare 
his love, and solicit her uncle’s approbation—the 
former to endorse his declaration with the witness 
of her interest in his suit. 

No answer came; but in three weeks—three little 
weeks from the day of their first meeting, the uncle 
himself appeared, to conduct Margaret home. He 
saluted her kindly, and was courteous to Lawrence, 
though he avoided a word upon the subject so en- 
grossing to their minds. The very next day after 
his arrival—short period for lovers to prepare their 
minds for a long, long parting !—she was to go; and 
in the evening they stole to their trysting place, a 
pleasant and lonesome dell, and there renewed their 
vows of eternal—eternal fidelity! and so they parted. 

They had promised to write to each other; Law- 
rence to commence the correspondence. He did not 
long delay to fulfil the delightful charge, and before 
many days, despatched a letter filled with the over- 
flowings of a boundless and fervent love. An answer 
was soon returned, freighted with the same heart- 
cheering contents, and all seemed to go forward, 


“ Merry as a marriage bell,” 


which Lawrence heard, in prospective, pealing forth 
its tones of joy for his own gladsome bridal. A se- 
cond letter was sent with no longer pause than at 
first, and he awaited impatiently her second sweet 
reply. 

But it was some time before it came—long enough 
to fill him with the strongest and most painful appre- 
hensions for her welfare. He feared she might be 
ill—even dead—for what will not love fear, that is 
love indeed ?—and had many a mind to start away, 
and hasten to her hume. He did not fear—no, not 
for one poor instant—the dreadful reality that burst 
upon him from the calm, cold, heartless words that 
struck upon his eye in that longed-for letter. Could 
it be Margaret’s hand that had traced the appalling 
lines? It was—there could be no hope that an 
enemy had counterfeited her precious signature to a 
vile and despicable forgery! It was her hand, in- 
deed—and what did the letter say? 

It addressed him first as “ Sir; a chilling mono- 
syllable, when ‘it comes from the hand of one from 
whom we had hoped for words of kind affection — it 
is so full of premeditated, determined coldness. But 
to the letter. It read thus: 


“ Sir—Several weeks have elapsed since my visit 
to C , and in that time, I have had opportunity for 
reflection upon the peculiar events which transpired 
while I was there. The result is, that I must look 
upon the engagement entered into between us, as a 
hasty, ill-judged affair, in whatever light it may be 
viewed ; but in one respect, it is especially uncongenial. 
Since my return, my heart has been particularly in- 
terested in the things of another world, and your 
religious belief, so diverse from my own, opposes an 
insuperable bar to any further communication between 
us. Let me request of you, therefore, that our cor- 
respondence may cease from this moment ; and I beg 
you to forget what has passed between us, as it will 
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soon be forgotten by me. With prayers for your 
welfare, I am respectfully yours, 
“ Marcaret Leranp.” 


“Can the heart so suddenly change,” thought 
Lawrence, in pale heart-sickness, as he laid the letter 
down; “is it the province of religion to throw a 
blight upon the soul's best sympathies? No—there 
is a spell upon her—she is not herself—she is not 
my retiring, modest, self-distrusting Margaret, whose 
heart could no sooner harbour a thought of guile, 
than heaven itself! I will solve the mystery—absolve 
the spell at once!” 

He sat down, in all the conflict and rush of his 
feelings, and wrote a reply. He conjured her to 
reflect once more—to fathom her heart and see if so 
great a change had really come over it. He pictured 
the dreams of happiness he had indulged in, from the 
hope of passing over life’s chequered path with her— 
the despair that assailed him now. “We do differ,” 
he continued, “in religious belief—but do we not 
go to the same fountain for the waters that slake our 
immortal thirst? Do we not worship the same hea- 
venly Father, and trust in the same blessedness here- 
after? And if, in minor points, I do not think that the 
Bible teaches what you believe it to teach, must the 
decision of our judgments, ungovernable as those 
judgments are by the will, interpose the insuperable 
bar you speak of? Oh, with the same heaven in 
view, the same father as its light and glory, the same 
Saviour enthroned upon his right hand, can we not 
love our neighbour and imitate the blessed example 
of that Saviour together, though our beliefs may travel 
in different roads,” 

Such was the tenor of the reply; and the feverish 
anxiety with which Lawrence awaited its effect, may 
easily be conceived. But day after day went by, after 
full time had elapsed for her to receive the letter and 
forward an answer, and no word came from her. 
The suspense finally overcame his self control, and 
he committed his heart to paper again—not so ten- 
derly as before—for then he had written wholly in 
kindness; but he gently reproached her now, and 
protested against the treatment he was receiving. 
This missive extorted a rejoinder. It was short, and 
oh, how bitter to him! This was it: 


«“Sir—In a former communication, I stated my 
feelings so fully, as to preclude the necessity for any 
further exposition; and anticipated, on that account, 
to be relieved from thought upon the subject. It is 
a matter of astonishment and pain to me, therefore, 
that you persist in persecuting me with letters, from 
which no advantage is to be derived. I can consent 
only to acknowledge the reception of both your com- 
munications, and conclude with asserting, that my 
heart is irrevocably fixed in its present views; and I 
repeat my request that you will cease to force a cor- 
respondence upon me, which has become a fatigue 
and a burden. Yours, 

“ Marcaret Levanp.” 


The heart of a true man may find only indifference 
in the object of its affections, and yet love on with 
a flame made brighter by the coldness it has met— 
but let them be the mock for ridicule or scorn, and 
the spell is broken and for ever! Lawrence’s eye 
flashed fire when he rose from the perusal of this 
insulting letter, and while a smile of mingled contempt 
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and humiliation wreathed his lips, he felt that all was 
over; that he had thrown off the incubus upon his 
soul, and was free again—free, because he proudly 
considered that he had been linking his dearest, ho- 
liest sympathies, to an unworthy object—because he 
was not the abject thing, to be trampled in the dust 
and lick the foot that trod upon him; but had bound- 
ed back from the blow, unharmed, and guarded 
against a second stroke. From that moment, Mar- 
garet Leland was to him as she had never been. He 
threw her letters into the fire—threw too, the lock 
of her fair hair, that he had dissevered from her 
tresses at their last well-remembered meeting. The 
sight of it made his bosom heave for a moment, and 
his lip to tremble; but the emotion soon ceased, and 
he gave up his thoughts again to his business; look- 
ing upon the romantic episode in his fortunes, that 
had arrived to so strange a climax, as an idle dream. 

It is remarked that if a man loves twice, his second 
love will be precisely the reverse of the first; not in 
character, it may be, but in form, feature, expression, 
in all the most striking characteristics, It may or 
may not be true; the question is open for discussion 
and observation; but it is certain that Lawrence’s 
second love diflered strikingly from his first. With 
as full a measure of sweetness, amiability, and talent, 
which had seemed to be prominent in Margaret Le- 
land, Eliza Thornton was comparable in nothing 
else. Margaret was retiring, yet fervent in feeling; 
Eliza was always calm and _ self-possessed—never 
thrown off her guard, yet never forward. Margaret 
was under the average stature; Eliza was somewhat 
above it, although well proportioned. Margaret’s 
eye was a pensive blue ; Eliza’s a dark, lustrous hazel. 
Margaret was impulsive in action; Eliza collected 
dignified, and measured. 

Ought I to do Lawrence poetic justice—to pre- 
vent him from ever loving again, and introduce some 
other circumstance to fill up the measure of my story? 
I will not say a word now of the reasons why it is 
out of my power to dispose of my hero as I choose; 
and I will only join issue with such a decision, and 
declare that in my idea, to fall heartily in love again, 
was just he very thing he ought to have done. But 
whether he ought so to have done or not, so he did 
do, and it is my duty as a faithful chronicler to relate 
the fact. 

He loved Eliza Thornton with his whole heart, 
for Margaret Leland was nothing to him now. 
There was not the enthusiasm in his present affection 
which had characterized the former; but it was as 
deep and full; and became more and more absorbing 
as the virtues of its object revealed themselves more 
and more. At first he could not help drawing com- 
parisons between Margaret and Eliza; now he was 
so full of Eliza, that Margaret ceased to attract 
even a thought. He was happy again. 

A party was given by a lady of his town, and he 
attended with Eliza, in high spirits. In the course 
of the evening, as he was standing by the piano, lis- 
tening attentively to a song, he caught the eye of a 
lady who was sitting alone upon a sofa, on the other 
side of the apartment. She had been awaiting an 
opportunity to speak to him, and seized the present 
to beckon himto her. He seated himself beside her. 

“ IT am happy to greet you, madam,” said he; “ you 
have been absent from town several weeks. When 
did you return ?” 





«“ This very day, Mr. Lawrence; and had not our 
friend assembled her acquaintance to-night, I should 
have sent for you to pass the evening with me.” 

“ Indeed! I rejoice that I am so high in favour 
with you, as to be so early remembered.” 

* Do not flatter yourselfi—I have important news 
for you, and for you alone. We are too much ex- 
posed here, for me to communicate it.” 

“ You excite my intensest curiosity. Pray give 
me a clue to this very particular information.” 

«“ I have been in N » you know!” 

The lady said this very significantly. The town 
she named, was the one in Connecticut, wherein 
Margaret Leland resided. He blushed as the con- 
sciousness came over him, that it was of her his in- 
formant was about to speak; but having no interest 
in her now, aside from mere curiosity, and that curi- 
osity being naturally very strong, he did not disguise 
his impatience to be possessed of the information. 

«Let us adjourn to the piazza,” said he, “ we 
shall be free from interruption there.” 

He led the way, and conducted his companion to 
the designated spot; then expressed his impatience to 
hear what she had to communicate. 

« It is of Margaret Leland you are about to speak,” 
said he, “I should really be happy to hear of her. 
Indeed I wish her well. I can think of her with 
calmness now.” 

«It is indeed of Margaret I have to tell you,” she 
replied; “and I shall say what I have to say, with 
pain, though I feel it to be a duty to speak; as you 
will hear it with greater pain.” 

« You astonish me!” he rejoined, “ Pray go on.” 

“It will be something of a story, but I have no 
doubt that you will hear me patiently. I have been 
with my niece at N , as I said, and as was na- 
tural, one of my first inquiries after my arrival there, 
was of Margaret Leland. My niece told me, that 
she was yet unmarried, nor did there seem any pros- 
pect of her union to any; that she had lost her spirits, 
remained almost constantly at home, and had so 
changed in appearance, that she feared, with many 
others, she was going into a decline. I was promised 
to see her, which I soon after did, in a small social 
party, and I confess that I scarcely knew her. Al- 
though I was the only stranger to her, present, she 
sat apart the most of the time, with her eyes on 
vacancy, as though she had no sympathies with any. 
I had known her, you may remember, here, and 
sought an early opportunity to speak with her. The 
moment I came to her, and she recognized me, she 
turned deadly pale and gasped, so that I feared she 
was fainting; but after resting her head upon her 
hands, for a few moments, she recovered a degree 
of composure. But she would not—could not, I 
should rather say—talk to me, and feeling that I was 
painful to her, I soon went to another part of the 
room. When the hour for leaving came, we were 
putting on our bonnets, as it happened, at the same 
time, with no one by, and with a hasty motion and 
tremulous accent, she laid her hand on my arm, and 
said, 

«*¢ T have seen no one from € since I left there, 
until yourself. Do you know Mr. Lawrence—and 
well ?’ she added, in a low tone. 

«I do,” I answered, “ well, very well. Did I pre- 
sume ?”” 

«Oh no,” replied Lawrence, “ go on—go on!” 

«“* Then see me awhile to-morrow. I will call upon 
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you’—and pressing my hand, she left me. You may 
imagine that I was prepared and anxious for her 
visit, in the morning, taking especial care to be alone 
and to secure our conference from interruption. She 
came early; exhibited manifest traces of mental suffer- 
ing ; and every word and action was hurried and dis- 
composed by her intense emotion. Anxious to throw 
off the load that rested upon her mind, she had no 
sooner seated herself by my side, than, waving any 
preliminary conversation upon general things, she 
entered at once upon the matter that possessed ab- 
sorbing interest for her. 

“«] must pour out my feelings to some one,’ she 
said, bursting into a flood of tears, as she spoke, 
‘some one who knows him for whom I have suffered. 
You know’—she hesitated. 

“ Yes,” said I, guessing at her meaning, “I know 
wholly of your love.” 

“¢Then I can speak freely; and I pray you be 
silent in regard to what I may say, until you meet 
him, but tell him all—all! for it is that he may do 
me justice, that I unbosom myself to you. You say 
you know of my love; and do you know of the cir- 
cumstances that have occurred since I left C——” 

“¢ Yes,” answered I, “I regret to say it, I do.’ 

«“ «Nay, hear me,’ she continued, ‘before you re- 
proach me. I will begin my story with my return. 
My uncle did not so much as refer to Mr. Lawrence, 
gr my engagement to him, for several days ;—not 
until after I had received his first letter. He took it 
from the post office and delivered it to me, without a 
word; but after I had read it, he came to me, and 
requested that he might see it. I hesitated to give it, 
stammering something in excuse, when he authorita- 
tively demanded that it should be given to him. I 
fear him—I am dependant upon him—I was con- 
signed to his charge by my dying mother—and I did 
not dare to refuse; so I gave it to him. He read it 
before me, and then, closing it calmly, began to 
question me. He asked if no change had come over 
my feelings; and when I answered ‘no,’ he told me 
that he could never give his consent to our union— 
that he looked upon Mr. Lawrence as a heretic, from 
his difference in belief, and he could not peril the 
salvation of the soul of one of whom he had the 
charge, by linking her to such a man. ‘* But reply 
to his letter now as you will,’ said he, when he had 
finished, ‘ without bias from what I have been saying; 
but I charge you not to hint what I have told you,’ 
I wrote accordingly, as I felt; and a second letter 
came in answer. In the mean time, he often talked 
with me upon the subject, growing stronger and 
stronger in his opposition, and frequently questioning 
me whether I still loved Mr. Lawrence. I could not 
lie to him and my own heart, and I told him as often 
that I did. At last, he became angry, and with fear- 
ful looks and tones, bade me not dare to send a word 
to Mr. Lawrence, without his first seeing the letter. 
I cannot tell all—enough that every word of those 
horrible letters were dictated by him, and I was 
forced to write them—loving Mr. Lawrence all the 
time, with my whole heart, as I do now !” 

Lawrence had not spoken nor stirred to this period 
of the narrative; but his breathing had become more 
and more audible, until he finally clung to the railing 
for support. But at the climax of the terrible truth, 
he exclaimed— 

“Oh, heaven! could it be!—Poor, poor Marga- 
ret!” 





Man as he was, his agony found relief in tears, 
His friend continued— 

«“ There was a pause after she had thus spoken. 
during which she wept freely; then she checked her 
sobbing, and said: 

“Tam selfish; I must surely fatigue you with my 
grief. But tell me of Philip. Is he well ?’ 

“+ Yes,’ said I. 

«¢ And happy ?’ 

“I could only answer ‘ yes,’ though I would have 
given my life to answer ‘no.’ 

«Well, I am glad,’ she continued, ‘ he deserves 
to be happy. He thinks me, doubtless, a treacherous, 
deceitful creature—perhaps has forgotten me.’ 

«“T was silent. She read in that silence more than 
the truth, 

«“«He is not married?’ she said, in earnest, yet 
faltering inquiry. 

«¢ No,’ was my reply. ‘* Not married,’ and then 
she fathomed the truth, and mournfully exclaimed— 

«“« He loves another !—I feared it. Heaven bless 
him, and give him joy unceasing with the one he has 
chosen anew!’ And with this outburst of feeling, too 
agitated for further words, she kissed my hand fer- 
vently, and hastily left me. I did not see her after. 
And now I have fulfilled her request; for no mortal 
has heard from me a syllable of her sad story, except 
yourself.” 

«I thank you, I thank you!” said Lawrence, 
“T will see you again, 
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tremulously, in a low voice. 
when I am calmer. Good nigh 

Without rejoining the company, he hurried to his 
home; and there shutting himself in his room, passed 
a night of sleepless misery. All his love returned in 
its pristine vigour—yes, a hundred fold increased, for 
the poor suffering Margaret, the victim of demoniac 
injustice. But then his newly affianced love !—He 
was a wo-stricken man indeed ! 

My tale is done. “ What! done!” I hear you 
say, reader, “ Done! in the very crisis of interest— 
the very point of all?” 

I can only sympathize with your vexation and an- 
swer “ yes.” 

For I have been writing no coinage of the brain. 
I have but told what has but lately been acted, on the 
chequered stage of life. Icould name to you the 
partie s—the lover, the | »ved, and that unc le, too; 
with prayers upon his tongue—a venerated man, high 
in honour as a pillar of the church, and yet, withal, 
the assassin of that poor girl’s earthly happiness, the 
perpetrator of the foulest deceit! 

I not long ago saw a letter from him whom I have 
named Philip Lawrence. It was written on the 
anniversary of his engagement to Margaret Leland; 
and its tone of sadness, heart-seated, made me grieve 
indeed. He says therein that he had done nothing 
to renew his acquaintance with his first love, for he 
felt himself pledged to the second ; and loved her in- 
deed, but the memory of the former would come up 
before him, and poison every hope. The day, the 
consecrated day on which the letter was written, he 
was keeping in solitary self communion, with the 
world shut out, every pulsation of joy stilled, and his 
heart robed as it were in sackcloth and ashes. 


—_@g————. 


Scnonars are frequently to be met with, who are 
ignorant of nothing—saving their own ignorance, 
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I’ give him law to his heart’s content, the scoun- 
drel!” said Mr. Singleton, walking backwards and 
forwards, in a state of angry excitement. 

“ Don’t call harsh names, Mr. Singleton,” said 
Lawyer Trueman, looking up from the mass of papers 
before him, and smiling, in a quiet, benevolent way, 
that was peculiar to him. 

« Every man should be known by his true name. 
Williams is a scoundrel, and so he ought to be called!” 
responded the client, with increasing warmth. 

“ Did you ever do a reasonable thing in your life, 
when you were angry?” asked Mr. Trueman, whose 
age and respectability gave him the license to speak 
thus freely to his young friend, for whom he was en- 
deavouring to arrange some business difficulty with 
a former partner. 

“TI can’t say that I ever did, Mr. Trueman. But 
now, I have good reason for being angry; and the 
language I use in reference to Williams is but the 
expression of a sober and rational conviction,” replied 
Singleton, a little more calmly. 

* Did you pronounce him a scoundrel before you 
received his reply to your last letter,” asked Mr. 
Trueman. 

“No, I did not. But that letter confirmed my 
previously formed impressions of his character.” 

“ But I cannot find in that letter any evidence 
proving your late partner to be a dishonest man. He 
will not agree to your proposed mode of settlement, 
because he does not see it to be the most proper way.” 

“ He won't agree to it, because it is an honest and 
equitable method of settlement, that is all! He wants 
to over-reach me, and is determined to do so if he 
can !” responded Mr, Singleton, still excited. 

« There you are decidedly wrong,” said the lawyer. 
* You have both allowed yourselves to become angry, 
and are both unreasonable, and, if I must speak plainly, 
I think you the most unreasonable in the present 
case. Two angry men can never settle any business 
properly. You have very unpecessarily increased 
the difficulties in the way of a speedy settlement, by 
writing Mr, Williams an angry letter which he has 
responded to in a like unhappy temper. Now, if I 
am to settle this business for you, I must write all 
letters that pass to Mr, Williams in future.” 

“ But how can you properly express my views and 
feelings ?” 

“That I do not wish to do, if your views and 
feelings are to remain as they now are, for any thing 
like an adjustment of the difficulties under such cir- 
cumstances, I should consider hopeless,” replied Mr. 
Trueman. 

«“ Well, let me answer this letter, and after that, I 
promise that you shall have your own way.” 

« No, I shall consent to no such thing. It is the 
reply to that letter which is to modify the negotiation 
for a settlement in such a way as to bring success or 
failure; and I have no idea of allowing you, in the 
present state of your mind, to write sucha one as will 
most assuredly defeat an amicable arrangement.” 

Singleton paused for some time, before making a 
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reply. He had been forming in his mind a most 
cutting and bitter rejoinder to the letter just alluded 
to, and he was very desirous that Mr. Williams should 
have the benefit of knowing that he thought him a 
“ tricky and deliberate scoundrel,” with other opinions 
of a similar character. He found it, therefore, im- 
possible to make up his mind to let the unimpassion- 
ed Mr. Trueman write this most important epistle. 

“ Indeed I must write this letter, Mr. Trueman,” 
he said. “ There are some things that I want to say 
to him, that I know you wont write. You don’t 
seem to consider the position in which he has placed 
me by that letter, nor what is obligatory upon me as 
a man of honour. I never allow any man to reflect 
upon me, directly or indirectly, without a prompt 
response.” 

«“ There is, in the Bible,” said Mr. Trueman, “a 
passage that is peculiarly applicable in the present 
case. It is this—A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir upanger. I have found this 
precept, in a life that has numbered more than double 
your years, to be one that may be safely and honour- 
ably adopted, in all cases. You blame Mr. Williams 
for writing you an angry letter, and are indignant at 
certain expressions contained therein. Now, is it 
any more right for you to write an angry letter, with 
cutting epithets, than it is for him?” 

« But, Mr. Trueman—” 

“I do assure you, my young friend,” said the 
lawyer, interrupting him, “that I am acting in this 
case for your benefit, and not for my own; and, as 
your legal adviser, you must submit to my judgment, 
or I cannot consent to go on.” 

«“ If I will promise not to use any harsh language, 
will you not consent to let me write the letter?” 
urged the client. 

« You and I, in the present state of your mind, 
could not possibly come at the same conclusion in 
reference to what is harsh and what is mild,” said 
Mr. Trueman, “ therefore I cannot consent that you 
shall write one word of the proposed reply. 1 must 
write it.” 

“Well, I suppose, then I shall have to submit. 
When will it be ready?” 

«Come this afternoon, and I will give you the 
draft, which you can copy and sign.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Singleton came, and received 
the letter prepared by Mr. Trueman. It ran thus, 
after the date and formal address, 

“T regret that my proposition did not meet your 
approval. The mode of settlement which I suggested 
was the result of a careful consideration of our mu- 
tual interests. Be kind enough to suggest to Mr. 
Trueman, my lawyer, any plan which you think will 
lead to an early and amicable adjustment of our busi- 
ness. You may rely upon my consent to it, if it 
meets his approbation.” 

« Is it possible, Mr. Trueman, that you expect me 
to sign such a cringing letter as that!” said Mr. 
Singleton, throwing it down, and walking backward: 
and forwards with great irritation of manner. 
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“Well, what is your objection to it,” replied Mr. 
Trueman, mildly, for he was prepared for just such 
an exhibition of feelings. 

“ Objection! How can you ask such a question ? 
Am I to go on my knees to him and beg him to do 
me justice. No! Ill sacrifice every cent I’ve got in 
the world first, the scoundrel !” 

“ You wish to have your business settled, do you 
not?” asked Mr. Trueman, looking him steadily in 
the face. 

“ Of course I do !—Honourably settled !” 

“ Well, let me hear what you mean by an honour- 
able settlement ?” 

« Why I mean—” 

The young man hesitated a moment, and Mr. 
Trueman said, 

“ You mean a settlement in which your interest 
shall be equally considered with that of Mr. Wil- 
liams.” 

“ Yes, certainly. And that—” 

“ And that,” continued Mr. Trueman, “ Mr. Wil- 
liams, in the settlement, shall consider and treat you 
as a gentleman.” 

“Certainly I do. 
done !” 

«“ Well, never mind. 
much as it is worth. 
is in the present.” 

“ But Dll never send that mean, cringing letter, 
though.” 

“ You mistake its whole tenor, I do assure you, 
Mr. Singleton. You have allowed your angry feel- 
ings to blind you. You, certainly, carefully consi- 
dered, before you adopted it, the proposed basis of a 
settlement, did you not ?” 

«“ Of course I did.” 

“ So the letter which I have prepared for you, states. 
Now, as an honest and honourable man, you are, I 
am sure, willing to grant to him the same privilege 
which you asked for yourself, viz. that of proposing 
a plan of settlement. Your proposition does not 
seem to please him: now it is but fair that he should 
be invited to state how he wishes the settlement to 
be made. And in giving such an invitation, a gen- 
tleman should use gentlemanly language.” 

“ But, he don’t deserve to be treated like a gentle- 
man. In fact, he has no claim to the title,” said the 
young man. 

“If he has none, as you say, you profess to be a 
gentleman, and all gentlemen should prove by their 
actions and their words that they are gentle-men.” 

“ I can’t say that Iam convinced by what you say, 
but, as you seem so bent on having it your own way, 
why, kere, let me copy the thing and sign it,” said 
the young man, suddenly changing his manner. 

“ There now!” he added, passing across the table 
the brief letter he had copied, “ I suppose he’ll think 
me a low-spirited fellow, after he gets that. But he’s 
mistaken. After it’s all over, I’ll take good care to 
tell him, that it didn’t contain my sentiments !” 

Mr. Trueman smiled, as he took the letter, and 
went on to fuld and direct it. 

“Come to-morrow afternoon, and I think we'll 
have things in a pretty fair way,” he said, looking up 
with his usual pleasant smile, as he finished the direc- 
tion of the letter, 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Singleton,” he said, as that 
gentleman entered his office on the succeeding day. 

“Good afternoon,” responded the young man. 


8* 


But that is more than he has 


Let what is past go for as 
The principal point of action 


“ Well, have you heard from that milk and water 
letter of yours? I can’t call it mine.” 

* Yes, here is the answer. Take a seat, and I 
will read it to you,” said the old gentleman. 

« Well, let’s hear it.” 

“ Dear Georce—I have your kind, reasonable, 
and gentlemanly note of yesterday, in reply to my 
harsh, unreasonable, and ungentlemanly one of the 
day before. We have both been playing the fool; 
but you are ahead of me in becoming sane. I have 
examined, since I got your note, more carefully, the 
tenor of your proposition for a settlement, and it 
meets my views precisely. My foolish anger kept 
me from seeing it before. Let our mutual friend, 
Mr. Trueman, arrange the matter, according to the 
plan mentioned, and I shall most heartily acquiesce. 
Yours, &c.” 

“ He never wrote that letter in the world!” ex- 
claimed Singleton, starting to his feet. 

“You know his writing, I presume,” said Mr. 
Trueman, handing him the letter. 

“Tt’s Thomas Williams’ own hand, as I live!” 
ejaculated Singleton, on glancing at the latter. “ My 
old friend, Thomas Williams, the best natured fellow 
in the world!” he continued, his feelings undergoing 
a sudden and entire revolution. “ What a fool I 
have been !” 

«“ And what a fool I have been!’ said Thomas 
Williams, advancing from an adjoining room, at the 
same time extending his hand towards Singleton. 

« God bless you, my old friend !” exclaimed Single- 
ton, grasping his hand. “ Why what has been the 
matter with us both?” 

« My young friends,” said old Mr. Trueman, one 
of the kindest hearted men in the world, rising and 
advancing towards them. “I have known you long, 
and have always esteemed you both. This pleasant 
meeting and reconciliation, you perceive, is of my 
arrangement. Now let me give you a precept that 
will both make friends, and keep friends. It has 
been my motto through life; and I don’t know that 
I have an enemy in the world. It is 

“« A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 


—_sS 


DIVERSITY OF OPINION, 


I wiItuincty concede to every man what I claim 
for myself—the freest range of thought and expres. 
sion; and am perfectly indifferent whether the senti- 
ments of others on speculative subjects coincide with 
or differ from my own. Instead of wishing or expect- 
ing that uniformity of opinion should be established, 
I am convinced that it is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable; that varieties of thought are as numerous, 
and as strongly marked, and as irreducible to one 
standard, as those of bodily form; and that to quarrel 
with one who thinks differently from ourselves, would 
be no less unreasonable than to be angry with him 


for having features unlike our own. 


—-— 
FREEDOM OF INQUIRY. 

Let not the freedom of inquiry be shackled. If it 
multiplies contentions amongst the wise and virtuous, 
it exercises the charity of those who contend, If it 
shakes, for a time, the belief that is rested only upon 
prejudice, it finally settles it on the broader and more 
solid basis of conviction. 
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Angels the song began, 

And then to ransom’d man 
The strain was given— 
Hark! joining sweet and wild, 
The voice of simplest child, 
Bless’d by his Saviour mild, 


May sing of Heaven. 


III. 


Peace, peace! what blissful sound! 
Let hope and joy abound 
This happy day. 
We praise thee, God above— 
Our lives thy blessings prove— 
Thanks for thy light and love 
Our souls would pay. 


IV. 


Sound! sound the loudest strain! 

Let earth, and sky, and main, 
The anthem raise; 

Father! thy love we bless— 

Spirit! we beg thy grace— 


Saviour! we ask thy “ peace,” 


When Gop we praise. 








ALL IS VANITY. 














“ There is, near this place, a large n 
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nound containing human bones partly disinterred, and a tree standing not far off with 


the print of a man’s hand upon it. It was perhaps the burial place of a nation, more ancient than the Red Men.”—Letter from 


Ohio. 


“On! I have worshipped loveliness, and bowed ’neath beauty’s spell— 
While on my heart, how tenderly, Love’s thrilling magic fell. 
Wild! mad! was my idolatry, and then the dream passed o’er, 
And my crushed heart turned loathingly from all it loved before. 
And then with disappointment’s goad I sought the ranks of war, 
And o’er the murky battle-field there hung a lurid star, 
Which in long after years looked down with its fierce gleaming eye, 
Piercing my spirit’s inmost depths in silent mystery. 
And luring on resistlessly, my restless, thirsting soul; 
Through unknown paths I followed it to seek—an unknown goal! 
False, as the light in beauty’s eye, I proved the meteor—Fame! 
Though Glory flings her glittering ray upon my honoured name— 
Though nations chaunt the conqueror’s praise—though gazing crowds caress— 
What boots it to the aching heart, that yearns for happiness? 
Then let me sink, unsung, beneath oblivion’s sweeping wave, 
For I have burst the chains that bound Ambition’s blinded slave. 
But theugh my heart is scathed and seared, by Disappointment’s fire, 
Amid the wreck of former hopes, there lingers one desire— 
I would retrace my wearied steps, back to my childhood’s home; 
Methinks, in every passing breath, soft voices whisper—*“ come!” 
Familiar faces fondly smile upon me in my sleep, 
But when my arm would clasp, they flee, I can but wake and weep. 
Around me in my lonely hours, Remembrance flings her chain, 
With gentle hands her captive leads back to that home again. 
I rest not on the stranger’s ground, I rest not on the sea, 
*Tis long since earth hath yielded aught save weariness to me, 
In death I might not find repose beneath a foreign sky, 
Methinks my bones will only rest where my forefathers lie. 
Beloved ones! I will return unto thy gentle care, 
My sun is setting, lo! I come, to die amid ye there.” 


And homeward, now, the wand’rer turned, and eagerly pressed on, 
That ere his shattered bark should wreck, the haven might be won. 
And though ’twas only Hope’s dim light that faintly beamed afar, 
He trod his onward path, as when he followed Glory’s star. 

Aye! as unswervingly, as when it lured him first to roam, 
And now behold he stands beside his long forsaken home. 


Demon of Change! thy ruthless step doth crush Hope’s fairest flowers, 
And wantonly thou’st revelled here, amid his native bowers. 

The very tree his boyhood loved, the green, broad, spreading oak, 

Stands there a blighted, blackened thing, seared by the lightning’s stroke; 
And e’en the brook, whose bounding waves, his tiny vessels bore, 

Has turned from its accustomed path beside the cottage door; 

And Solitude sits brooding by the still deserted hearth, 

Which oft has echoed to the sounds of revelry and mirth; 

And sullen Gloom, with cloud capped brow stands proudly frowning near, 
While Silence in her voicelessness bids welcome to him here, 

Gone is the glance of tenderness the mother gave her boy— 

Gone is his sire’s approving look—his brother’s brow of joy— 

And gone the sweet, confiding face, his gentle sister wore— 

All these beamed brightly round that hearth, in those blest days of yore. 
«“ Where!” answer him ye forest shades, “ where have those loved ones fled, 
Roam they afar in other lands, or rest they with the dead?” 

He turned in silent anguish from the mocking ruin there, 

As echo’s answer “preap!” came back, upon the summer air. 

His old ancestral sepulchre is now his only home, 

And lo! the woe worn wand’rer stands beside his father’s tomb, 

But ruthless hands have marred the spot, each well known trace has fled— 
The fallen stone, the shattered urn, tell of the noble dead. 
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And scattered bones, and grinning sculls, lie round exposed and bare 
Kindred to which his heart had clung—the loved—the lost—were THERE! 


Forms which his arm encircled oft, 


in youth, lie at his feet, 


Brows which his lips had warmly pressed in parting, thus they meet! 
Aye! thus they meet! they changed by death, and he by passion’s strife, 
And who may tell, which saddest seems, the “ change of death or life!” 
The strong man like an infant reeled and grasped a slender tree, 

While the tried heart within him burst, with its deep agony. 


The serpent glides affrighted by, into a scull, its hole— 

(Proud is the reptile’s hiding place “ the palace of a soul”) 

The toad hides neath a human hand, and then peers out at him, 
The startled vulture soars aloft, shrieking his requiem. 


Years passed—a strong and hardy tree, the slender sapling grew, 

And o’er those bleached, unburied bones, its branches proudly threw; 

Its leaflets waved luxuriantly upon the passing air, 

Its boughs hung rich, its trunk was strong, but bore the hand-mark there. 
Vain was the summer sun’s bright glance, vain the refreshing rain, 

For ‘neath that iron grasp of death, it never grew again. 
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RETROSPECTION: 


TO WHICH I8 APPE 
BY A 


Wuen about nineteen or twenty years of age, I went 
to visit a friend, residing in a village not many miles 
from Boston, where my own home was located. 
How vividly do I at this moment recall that fine, old 
fashioned, but elegant mansion, in which on that and 
other occasions, I passed many happy hours !—and 
thou! sweet Catherine! its presiding genius. At this 
instant, I distinctly see before me the soft hazel eye, 
and the rosy dimpled mouth, which ever looked and 
spoke their welcome to one far, far less fortunate in 
the world’s estimation than thou wert, but who was 
only more loved and caressed by thee on that account. 

And here, forgive me, gentle reader, for a moment’s 
pause, as memory drinks in the past, and the eventful 
features of my friend’s early life appear in silent re- 
view before my mind’s eye. That life was a romance, 
almost from beginning to end. Deprived of both 
parents in the short space of one little week, and left 
pennyless at the early age of six years; adopted by a 
wealthy and childless uncle, brought up to every 
luxury and with every advantage, beautiful and ac- 
complished, and admired and courted quite as much 
for her extraordinary charms of person and character, 
as for the wealth with which it was believed she 
would be liberally endowed ;—such was my sweet 
Catherine a short time before I made the particular 
visit, a recurrence to which led to this little sketch: 
but the history ended not here. 

Her uncle suddenly died, and without a will!— 
Idolizing his adopted child, and fully intending to 
make her heiress of his wealth, he nevertheless pro- 
crastinated the legal step which should secure it to 
her; and Catherine, stunned by the loss of one who 
had been her best friend on earth, never once cast a 
thought on her own fate, till she found herself almost 
as poor as when first she came to his home and his 
heart, and more than ever an orphan! But there 
was one who had long loved her in secret, whose 
affection she returned with all the wealth of her 
matchless heart; he “had never told his love,” for 


NDED AN INCIDENT. 
LADY, 


he was poor, and would not offer a portionless hand 
to her whose suitors were among the wealthiest and 
proudest of the land. But now, emboldened by the 
thought that all barrier between them was removed, 
he whispered his tale of love, and received an ac- 
knowledgment, unlooked for, undreamed of, till then; 
what but joy to them was the loss of that golden 
dross, which had been but a glittering barrier to their 
happiness? ‘They were married, and I have reason 
to believe that my friend never for a moment repented 
her choice. Seven years of quiet happiness was hers, 
that happiness “ which passeth show,” and then a 
consumption, so gradual, so gentle, and imperceptible, 
that even her most watchful friends anticipated not 
the result, seemed as the peaceful messenger which 
bore her to an eternal home. 

But for my little adventure—I have hardly the 
heart to relate it now—rushing memories of many 
happy hours spent in her loved society, sweep across 
my page, and would fain efface my words as I write. 

The house in which my friend resided during all 
the years of her happy life, and with which all my 
associations of her are intimately blended, was situ- 
ated considerably back from the road, and with a 
beautiful garden on front and rear, and a side en- 
trance, which instead of the principal one, was always 
used by intimate friends; indeed the large hall which 
terminated in a handsome entrance on the front, was 
seldom used, unless on particular occasions, and many 
of the front rooms were also unoccupied. At the 
time I refer to, Catherine was a second time an or- 
phan; and as her uncle’s estate was not yet settled, 
and she was entitled, as one of his nieces, to a portion 
of his property, she still remained in the home of her 
youth; her lover had gone on a southern voyage for 
the benefit of his health, and she was residing with 
two elderly females, relatives of her deceased uncle. 
These two ladies occupied a large front room of the 
extensive mansion, while Catherine and myself slept 
in an apartment on the opposite side of the spacious 
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entry. The domestics were at some distance from 
either of these rooms, in a further part of the house. 

The inmates of the opposite chamber had long 
since composed themselves to rest, and all things were 
still—but Catherine and myself thought not of sleep, 
our whole souls were absorbed in the full delicious 
intercourse of affectionate confidence. Catherine 
was not one of those sentimental, trifling characters, 
who must have a confidant for all their little trials 
and adventures, and even though intimate with her 
in the purest and strictest sense of the term, from 
the time we were children, she had never given me 
the least reason to suspect her love to him to whom 
she was now betrothed, until the fact of their engage- 
ment had taken place ;—while uncertain of his feel- 
ings, nothing could have drawn the precious secret 
from her bosom ;—but now that heaven had blessed 
her, as she believed beyond her de arest hopes, how 
rich was the glow of happiness which suffused her 
cheek and brow, as she told me of all his disinterest- 
ed affection. ‘Then came the tale of his illness and 
departure, (for I had been separated from Catherine 
for some time previous, and I knew no particulars)— 
and after this, the theme was changed to that of her 
revered father, for so she always delighted to call 
him, of his violent illness, and sudden death. The 
touching interest with which Catherine’s recital in- 
vested this latter subject, had awakened ail the sym- 
pathy of my nature, and I wept with her, as a re- 
newal of all the circumstances also renewed all the 
tenderness of her grief. ‘To cheer her, I alluded to 
the present probable state of her beloved friend, and 
from thence the conversation easily turned into a 
sublimated and spiritual channel. Catherine and 
myself had always differed respecting the great sub- 
ject of religion in some important particulars, and we 
had always mutually and freely exchanged our sen- 
timents. Now she was particularly desirous of know- 
ing my opinions respecting the state of departed 
spirits immediately after quitting this mortal body. 
She knew that the belief which I entertained upon 
this subject was somewhat peculiar, and I, for my 


part, longed to seize so favourable an opportunity of 


imparting to her open and candid mind some of the 
truths with which my own had been blessed. 

Lost in converse so sacred as this, we had forgot- 
ten the hour, and all unnoticed was the flickering 
light, just ready to expire in the socket, when we 
both at the same instant paused, and involuntarily 
held our breaths to listen.—I distinctly heard a sound 
from the opposite chamber, as of some one very 


OH SING THAT GENTLE STRAIN 


AGAIN, 








stealthily endeavouring to raise a window. “ Hark” 
said Catherine, almost below her voice, “ did you not 
hear something ?” 

I pressed her hand in token of assent, and we 
again listened anxiously; the noise was more dis. 
tinctly heard by us both, and we could not doubt 
that some one was softly forcing up a window in the 
apartment occupied by the old ladies, and hardly 
separated from our own, by the wide entry, for the 
doors of both rooms stood open. Involuntary horror 
seized upon us—the lateness of the hour, the absence 
of any man in the house who could protect us—the 
nature of the converse in which we had been indulg- 
ing, all conspired to excite our imaginations in the 
highest degree—we looked at each other in silence, 
and pale as death—uncertain whether to quit the 
room, or hide ourselves within it, or to attempt 
awakening the inmates of that from whence the 
sounds proceeded, when a shriek, more appalling than 
any thing I ever imagined—and even at this distance 
of time, it chills my blood to recall, proceeded from 
the opposite chamber. There was no longer room 
for hesitation—paralysed by fear, we were without 
the power to move—and to me at least, the image 
of one of the poor old ladies with an assassin’s knife 
at her throat, could have afforded no increase of ter- 
ror; and the instant of suspense was an age of suf- 
fering, when a calm voice was heard to say,—“ Why 
Betty, what’s the matter? the room seemed close, 
and I rose to open a window, but as quietly as I 
could, to avoid disturbing you.” Oh! kind reader— 
you may freely laugh at this denouement, and so can 
I, now—but then, the relief was so sudden, so un- 
looked for, all excitement of feeling was so instantly 
exhausted, that my strength also abandoned me, and 
I had only enough consciousness to sign to Cathe- 
rine not to call any one, but to hand me a glass of 
water from the dressing table near. I recovered pre- 
sently, and as soon we could, we crept into bed, 
and closely clinging to each other, we dropt to sleep, 
after a short and agitated interval, during which we 
breathed an earnest prayer of gratitude to Him, who 
always watched over us. 

The next morning we indulged in a hearty laugh 
at our causeless alarm, but it afforded a salutary les- 
son to me, which I never afterwards forgot. 

Ah! my beloved Catherine! years have passed 
since that little adventure; thou art gone from my 
side—but memory loves to linger on thy bright 
image, and hope glances at the future, when we per- 
haps shall meet to part no more for ever. 
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OH 


SING THAT GENTLE 


STRAIN AGAIN. 


A SONG. 


LY ANDREW M’MAKIN, 


Ou sing that gentle strain again, 
And I will list the while, 

Its notes will soothe my bosom's pain 
My aching heart beguile. 

Pair reason wandering from her track. 
In trouble’s darkest hour, 

Hath oft been lured in gladness back, 
By music's soothing power. 

Then sing, &c. 


Oh take thy dulcet lute again, 
And breathe its magic spell, 
Such tones might well the soul enchain, 
As in some fairy dell. 
Like yon poor widow'd fluttering dove 
Reneath the serpent’s gaze 
In vain each throe to soar above 
Or ’scape the dazzling maze. 
Then take, &c. 
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A LOCK 


HiLL—wrR 


TO 


BY GEORGE 


Wauenre is the forehead, white and high, 
The dancing curls, as round some fair 
And snowy alp the light clouds fly, 
Where are they, where? 
Still sporting with the summer air, 
Thy sister tresses—do they wave 
Around the living brow, or share 
Its couch, the grave ? 


As murmurs of its distant sea, 
Its long-lost home, the ocean-shell, 
Thoughts, feclings wake, at sight of thee, 
*T were grief to tell: 
Words, tones, though mirth-born, yet the knell 
To hopes of which from memory’s gloom, 
Thy dark braids, like a woven spell, 
The shades untomb. 
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ITTEN AT EPHESUS. 


Token of hours—but they are not! 
And other skies are o’er me here, 
And stars, to rule my wayward lot 
But not to cheer. 
From dreams of thee I start, to hear, 
Remote—where bends the palm-tree lone, 
And Ruin heaps her desert bier— 
The night winds moan: 


For love’s soft words and softer sigh, 
The jackal’s solitary scream: 
And yon pale star is not the eye 
That lights my dream. 
A gentle form in sleep I seem 
To clasp, but wake—wild rocks intrude, 
And waters roll their misty stream 
Through solitude, 
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** And savage winter rules the year.” 


Tuere is no month when this iron sceptre is so heavily felt 
as during the present one. 
pitable, and if it were not for St. Valentine's day, would 


February is cold, rugged, inhos- 


scarcely relax his frozen features with a smile through his 
whole reign; standing midway between the enjoyments which 
winter first brings and the promises of the coming spring, 
February seems to repel both; and the greatest pleasure he 
imparts is the knowledge that his time is short. And yet his 
one glorious day—the birthday of Washington—is it not 
sufficient to hallow this month to the Americans as one of the 
most important in our history? 

There seems something in the very gloom and atmosphere 
of the season, congenial with the greatness won by a good 
man—for such superiority is almost always gained by sacri- 
fices and sufferings severe as the blighting storm; through 
enmities and envyings bitter as the cold wind laden with 
frost and snow.—And this discipline it is which forms the 
true hero. 


“In the rough school of billows, clouds, and storms, 
Nursed and matur’d, the pilot learns his art; 
Thus Fate’s dread ire, by many a conflict forms 





The lofty spirit and enduring heart.” 


These are the sentiments which this month naturally in- 
spires, and which every American mother should strive to 
impress on the hearts of her children. ‘The mother of Wash- 
ington, by training her son in habits of truth, obedience, 
temperance, industry, and self-denial, laid the foundation of 
his greatness in the goodness of his character. Providence 
directed that his talents and energies, as they unfolded, 
should be devoted to the service of his country, and this gave 
him fame—but had he never emerged from private life he 
would still have been that noblest work of God—an honest 
man. And such, it should be the ambition of every mother 
to make her son—a Washington at home. 

There are so many helps, as they are called, in education 
now-a-days, that parents are in danger of taking up the idea 
that their care is not really essential, or may be dispensed 
with at their pleasure. This is a great, and often proves a 
fatal mistake. True, the common schools will do much for 
the intellect, Sabbath schools for the knowledge of morals— 
but it is at home that the heart is trained to reverence that 
which is good, to love, and cherish the pure affections and 
feelings, which make the happiness of a virtuous life. And 
these flowers of the human soul, which, in childhood begin 
to open, require to be tended by the hand of maternal love. 
Yes, the mother’s eye, which is the sunlight of the little 


being just beginning to grope its way through this dark *‘ cold 
world of ours,” must point the path, her smile must be the 
reward of the first efforts to duty; and her conversation, and 
example are the seals which stamp, fur good or for evil, the 
character of her child. 

Some reformers there are who are zealously urging the 
cause of “ Woman's Rights”—we are anxious she should be 
If she will faithfully dis- 
charge the latter, she need not trouble herseif about the for- 
mer. Will a good son consent that his mother—that any 
mother should be wronged or oppressed ? 


instructed to perform her duties. 


Let all mothers train up their sons to be good men, and we 
should have good legislators, who would speedily reform what 
is now unjust and injurious in our laws. And remember 
that good sons will make good husbands and fathers, thus 
securing und perpetuating the happiness, and improvement 
of social and domestic life. 

We did not anticipate the homily we have given, when 
beginning this paper—but the month is congenial to sober 
thought. We hope it will awaken such in the hearts of our 
readers, and that each fund mother, as she bends over the 
cradled sleep of her babe will resolve that, as far as lies in 
her power, her children shall be trained to do good. 

i 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We owe an apology toour kind contributors for the omission 
of any notice of their favours in our last number. The truth 
is, we were touring it, while preparing the “ Book” for Janu- 
ary, and though une may read while they run, it is not very 
convenient to write while on a round of visiting. But now 
we are again in our own quiet study, and can look over at 
our leisure the effusions of the thousand poets who honour us 
with their confidence. One thing we hope our young friends 
will bear in mind—that though few men or women can write 
poetry, yet all tan feel its beauty and purity in their hearts 
and exemplify its high and holy sentiments in their lives. Now 
to our task. The following articles are accepted. 

The Missionary’s Wife. 

The Last Song Bird. 

Flowers and Fairies. 

The Bride's Remembrance of Home. 

Autumr Musings. 

The following we must decline, 

Jesus Wept—Good thoughts, but expressed in a common- 
place manner. 

Song of Winter—Rough as the blasts of Siberia—it could 
be set tou music only by one who was able to dispense with 
rhythm and harmony. 

The Lover's Adieu. 
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Broken Vows. 

Thoughts on the New Year. 

These three poems have each some beautiful thoughts and 
harmonious lines; but there are more faults than merits, and 
and so we lay them aside. 

Then we cannot admit this long prosy story—Margaret— 
in five chapters. But the author must not be discouraged. 
She can write better. 

—_—= 
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The Life and Writings of Samuel Johnson, L. L. D. Selected 
and arranged by Rev. W. P. Page. 2 vols. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

The selections here made from the works of the great Eng- 
lish moralist, are chiefly taken from the Rambler, the Idler, 
&c., and comprise many of his most valuable essays. The 
object, of the selection as stated by the compiler, is to furnish 
a connected series of articles tending to the moral improve- 
ment of the heart, and certainly richer materials for that 
purpose could not any where be found than in the writings 
of Dr. Johnson. The biographical memoir which is prefixed, 
was not written by Gifford, as is erroneously stated in the 
preface, but by Arthur Murphy, the well-known translator 
of Tacitus, &c. 


Selections from the American Poets, by William Cullen Bry- 
ant. 1 vol. Harper & Brothers, New York. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, 1841. 

All the contents of this volume are good, unquestionably, 
but it scarcely merits the compliments which have been be- 
stowed upon it. Not only has Mr. Bryant omitted many who 
deserved a place in his volume—as for example Conrad, Ro- 
bert Morris, R. P. Smith, C. W. Thomson, and others of our 
own city—but the passages chosen are not in all instances 
characteristic of their authors. Still the volnme is a very 
pleasant one, and we have no doubt will find its way into 
very general circulation. 


Selections from the British Poets by Fitz Greene Halleck. 2 
vols. Harper & Brothers, New York. Carey & Hart, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1840 
These volumes contain very many elegant extracts from the 

British Poets, from Spenser to our own day, selected as would 

reasonably be expected from the well-known taste of the com- 

piler, with great care and judgment. 


The History of England, from the earliest period to 1839. 
By Thomas Keightly, 5 vols. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1840. 

This is a valuable contribution to our current literature. 
It brings within reach of the ordinary reader, in an accessible 
shape, a complete history of England, from the Roman con- 
quest to the present time, compiled from the most authentic 
sources, and written in a free, and agreeable style. 


The Literary Amaranth, of Prose and Poetry, by N. C. 
Brooks, 1840. Kay & Brother, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brooks is a very agreeable writer, both in prose and 
poetry. Of a polished and cultivated mind, all his productions 
bear the impress of a just taste and ample acquirements; and 
the tendency of all is to promote the higher morals. The 
present volume is handsomely bound in embossed morocco, 
and it is embellished with several plates. 


The Dream and other Poems, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

This elegant volume contains several poems of considerable 
length, which may be justly ranked among the most graceful 
and polished parlour productions of the day. Besides these, 
it also contains many of Mrs. Norton's fugitive pieces, and is 
altogether a most valuable collection. 


Application of the Science of Mechanics to Practical Purposes. 
By James Renwick, L. L. D. New York. Harper & Bro- 
thers, New York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1840. 
This is a familiar essay designed to explain and illustrate 

the practical application of the science of mechanics. For 

this purpose, besides a full detail of the various means which 


are employed, the author has given an account of the different 

complicated machinery generally in use, and especially those 

which are most common in this country. To our young lady 

readers, a work of this kind will prove particularly valuable. 

The Rural Life of England, by William Howitt. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

This is a very delightful book. It is written in a style of 
freshness that cannot fail tv charm all classes of readers; and 
the subjects to which it relates are of universal interest. The 
Rural Life of England—why there is something in the very 
title which captivates attention, and calls up images of rustic 
happiness and repose—of boskey bourne and tangled dell— 
of smooth-trimmed lawns and flowing rivers—and better than 
all, of a contented, devout, and comfortable people. But the 
scope of this work is broader than a mere description of coun- 
try life and its pursuits. It goes fully into the history of all 
the objects it describes—it goes back into the past and traces 
out effects to their causes; and in its modest, unpretending 
way, furnishes a keen, and philosophical survey of the struc- 
ture of English society. 

The publishers deserve great praise for the handsome man- 
ner in which this work has been got up. It is truly elegant. 


Visits to Remarkable Places, &c. By William Howitt. 2 
vols. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

Another charming production of the same gifted pen; and 
not less interesting than the former. Mr. Howitt possesses 
a remarkable aptitude in description, and contrives to make 
his pictures so life-like, you almost fancy them to exist before 
you. In reading of Hampton Court—of Stratford on Avon— 
of Compton Hall—of Penshurst—of Bolton Priory—of the 
Moor of Culloden—we enter as fully into the incidents related 
as if they were actually present, such is the power of the 
narrator, and the force of the narrative. This work is also 
published in the most beautiful style. 


Memoirs, Correspondence, and Comic Miscellanies of the late 
James Smith. By Horace Smith. 2 vols. Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, 1841. 

Every body is familiar with the author of “‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses ; and all know that he was a man of great wit and 
distinguished acquirement. It is not so generally known 
perhaps, that he excelled in prose composition of a familiar 
character, no less than in poetry, and that his essays were as 
full of point as his epigrams. Besides a well-written memoir, 
this collection contains his principal productions, and abounds 
in entertainment. 

The Tower of London, by W. H. Ainsworth. 

ard, Philadelphia. 

A beautiful edition of this work has been issued by this 
firm, handsomely illustrated in Yeager’s best manner. Ains- 
worth is a rapid writer, his books are most of them upon 
popular subjects—witness his Crichton and Jack Sheppard. 
This latter we do not admire. Next to the former the book 
we are now noticing is probably his best novel. 


Lea & Blanch- 


The Renunciation. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

A very pleasant novel and exceedingly well written. The 
plot novel and original. The heroine is a beautiful conception. 
Her character is one that can do no harm, but on the contrary 
must do much good, even in the view of those persons who 
object to novel reading. 

O’ Malley and Master Humphrey are creeping along. It is 
tantalizing to read such excellent works at intervals. They 
are both of the kind that you could commence at twelve at 
night, and finish by breakfast time the next morning and feel 
none the worse for it. 


Our friends of the press and our subscribers will be pleased 
to learn that we have made an arrangement to furnish them 
with some original contributions from Theodore 8S. Fay, Esq., 
lately one of the editors of the New York Mirror, and whose 
novels and miscellaneous writings are so well known in this 
country and Europe, 
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